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MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF SIR 
WILLIAM JOHNSON 


MILTON W. HAMILTON * 


Sir William Johnson, who directed Indian Affairs for 
the British government for some twenty years before the 
Revolution, was a key figure in American Colonial history. 
Yet his true character has been distorted and confused by 
the legendary stories which have been propagated by biog- 
raphers, historians and writers of fiction. Textbooks 
dismiss him briefly, often with arch remarks about a ‘‘squaw 
man,” and loose morals at johnson Hall. It is worth inquir- 
ing how the many yarns about Johnson have originated, 
and to what extent they are pure myth. 

All biographers testify to the lack of information about 
Johnson’s early life. His ancestry and parentage are clear, 
but there is littke or nothing about his boyhood and his 
motives for coming to America. Hence these details have 
been supplied by hearsay and conjecture. For these, writers 
go back to the works of Jeptha R. Simms, chronicler of 
the Mohawk Valley, whose severa! books have been a mine 
for biographers. 

Jeptha R. Simms (1807-1883) was an avid collector of 
historical data and word of mouth testimony. After a 
~* Dr. Hamilton, frequent contributor to these columns and author of 
The Country Printer, New York State, 1785-1830 in the Association’s mono- 


graph serics, has been since 1950 Senior Historian in the New York State 
Division of Archives and History, Albany. 
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somewhat unfortunate experience in business, he became 
a salaried employee first of the Erie Canal, and then of the 
New York Central Railroad. One of his avocations was 
the collection of fossils, and he is said to have sold these to 
the New York State Museum for $5,000. Then he devoted 
himself to writing, and in 1846 produced The American 
Spy, based on the story of Nathan Hale. His collection 
of historical data was first issued as the History of Schoharie 
County, and Border Wars of New York (Albany 1845). In 
1850 he brought out Trappers of New York, which 
contained ‘“‘some account of Sir William Johnson and his 
style of living,” and in 1882/3, he reissued the Schoharie 
history as Frontiersmen of New York, in two volumes, 
revised and with additional material. 

Simms, however, was neither biographer nor historian. 
He was a diligent collector of historical testimony, much of 
it by word of mouth from survivors of past events, or those 
whose reminiscences included stories they had heard, oft 
repeated. Hence these are to be used with extreme caution. 
Numerous yarns, which he has attributed to various inform- 
ants can be disproved; others square with known details 
and documentary proof, and hence are worthy of acceptance. 
But Simms and his informants lived in an uncritical era. 
It was an era charged with emotion regarding all events 
of the Revolutionary Period; and the Mohawk Valley, more- 
over, was filled with hatred of the Johnsons, who were the 
Tory ravagers of these lands. Sir William’s son, Sir John, 
and his nephew, Guy Johnson were still hated by the valley 
folk, who were therefore prone to believe the worst about 
Sir William. Some were discriminating, to be sure, but 
tongues wagged freely about the whole family, and their 
doings. When writers such as Francis Parkman, with his 
New England Puritanical bias, wrote about Johnson they 
quite naturally accepted the colorful material so freely 
supplied. 

The first biography of Sir William, that by William L. 
Stone, was relatively free from this influence. The elder 
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Stone, who died in 1844, had written seven chapters of his 
biography, and had collected documents which became 
the nucleus of the “Sir William Johnson Papers’ of the 
New York State Library. He had little to say of Johnson's 
early life. His son, William L. Stone, Jr., completed the 
biography, which was published in 1865. This has become 
the standard work on Johnson, being based to a large extent 
on documents and printing many in extenso. While it 
supplies little material for the writers of vivid Lives, it 
has the virtue of not repeating pure conjecture and legend. 
Stone naturally made some errors which later research has 
corrected, but for the most part his view was neither over- 
worshipful nor uncritical. In fact he states in a footnote 
(I, p. 57) his desire to correct the exaggerated satire and 
misunderstanding of Johnson’s character by writers of 
romances. (Paulding, Charles Johnson and G. P. R. James.) 

What then are these myths and legends which have colored 
the popular view of Johnson? First, why did he come to 
America? Subsequent data makes it clear that he was sent 
to manage the estates of his uncle, Sir Peter Warren, to 
whom he was accountable. But this business arrangement 
supplies no motivation for the young man. One account, 
quoted by Stone, had him come over at the age of fifteen; 
yet even Stone had to reject this detail for the evidence 
points clearly to 1738, when William was 23. Simms found 
a source in the stories of John L. Groat (died in 1845, aged 
90), whose father Lewis Groat “‘lived on terms of intimacy 
with the Baronet, from his first arrival in the Mohawk Valley 
to the day of his death.””' From this informant he learned 
that “Young Johnson had been disappointed in a love affair 
in his native country and possibly was sent to America on 
that account.” This is the basis for later accounts; Stone 
knew nothing of this motivation. Now let us see what 
“historians” and “biographers” do with the evidence. 

William Elliot Griffis, a prolific writer, in 1891 published 
his Sir Willam Johnson and the Six Nations, with no bibliog- 
raphy and no documentation; but he found means to elab- 
orate the story: 
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After some schooling at a classical academy, Wil- 
liam was trained to a mercantile career. When about 
twenty-two years old, he fell in love with a lass whom 
his parents refused to permit him to marry. This ob- 
stacle, like the pebble that turns the course of the riv- 
ulet that is to become a great river, shaped anew his life. 
The new channel for his energies was soon discovered. 

His uncle, Capt. Peter Warren, R.N., who had just 
returned from a cruise, heard of his nephew’s unhappy 
experience, and made him the offer of a position prom- 
ising both wealth and adventure. 

Land speculation was then rife; and Captain Warren, 
like many other Naval officers, had joined in the rush 
for lucre by buying land in the fertile Mohawk Valley. 
This was in addition to land which was a part of his 
wife’s dowry, so that his estate was large, amounting it 
is said, to fifteen thousand acres. He appointed young 
Johnson his agent, to work his farm and sell his build- 
ing lots. The young Irishman at once responded to the 
proposition. He crossed the Atlantic and promptly re- 
ported in New York.’ 


Max Reid, of Amsterdam, N. Y., antiquarian and author 
of books on the region, greatly embellished this statement 
in his Old Fort Johnson (1904) and (save the mark!) in the 
New York State Historical Association Proceedings.* I 
quote from the book: 


At the dawn of a beautiful day in the autumn of 1737 
a young man, whose every motion gave evidence of vig- 
orous manhood, with grace of movement and strength of 
limb, was striding along a country highway leading to 
the port town of Drogheda. 

The gray of dawn barely disclosed the flitting forms of 
trees whose bare trunks rose in small clusters from the 
bogs on each side of the road. The young man walked 
with long, swinging strides, switching his high top-boots 
with a riding whip at every step. As the gray of the hori- 
zon gave way to the crimson and gold of the perfect 
morning, it disclosed the bright colors of the garments 
of the traveller. His straight and vigorous limbs were 
seen to be encased in buff knickerbockers and high top- 
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boots, while his broad shoulders and well-turned arms 
were clothed in the green coat and long buff waistcoat 
frequently worn by the Irish gentlemen of the eigh- 
teenth century. 


The sun rising above the bleak moor disclosed the 
handsome features of a young man of twenty-three, 
whose dark gray eyes and full crimson lips broke into a 
happy smile as he espied the drooping form of a comely 
girl leaning on a stile constructed in the break in the 
hawthorne hedge which formed a border to the road he 
was travelling. 

Pale and trembling, and with eyes disclosing the 
agony of grief and a long night’s vigil, the young 
maiden swiftly approached the young man, and with the 
abandon of perfect love flung herself into his out- 
stretched arms, exclaiming: “O Will, my darling, I can- 
not, cannot let you go; take me, oh, take me with you! 
do not leave me to die, as I surely will if I am left alone 
with my grief.’” Pressing her yielding form close to his 
breast, and arresting her frantic words with a long, 
clinging kiss, he replied, with intense fervor in his voice: 
“Ah, mavourneen, do not grieve so, do not look upon 
this as a final parting. It is true that America is a long 
way from dear old Ireland, and the wilderness will be 
dreary without your dear presence, but if there is a way 
of reaching its distant shores there is also a way of re- 
turning. Cheer up, my darling: through the kindness of 
dear old Uncle Peter I am to be placed in a way to make 
my fortune and a home for us two in this grand New 
World, to which so many are hastening. 

“Think of the happiness to come, when I am rich 
enough to build a home and then return for you, my 
love. What will the terrors of the forest lands amount to, 
when, with a home for you and me, we will be safe and 
happy from the stern edicts of parental authority? Kiss 
me, my love, and give me God-speed and a cheerful 
good-bye.” 

Stifling her tears. she raised her eyes to his, and with 
one hand on his breast, clasped closely in his own, and 
with the other pointing to the golden disk of the sun 
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whose rounded edge was illuming the dreary moorland, 
she said: 

“Will, as surely as that sun will rise and at the close 
of day sink from sight in the west, so surely are you 
going out of my life in your voyage to the western world 
—but not out of my heart, love, not out of my breaking 
heart. Kiss me, dear, I hope that your dreams will prove 
true.” 

He clasped her in his arms again, protesting that he 
would prove true to his Irish lass and that he would 
build a home for her in the forest lands of the beautiful 
Mohawk. Gently disengaging herself from his strong 
arms, with a smile on her lips more expressive of grief 
than her tear-laden eyes, she leaned against the stile as 
she watched his form disappear in the distance. Then, 
with arms outstretched toward the sea, she exclaimed 
in an agonizing whisper, “Oh, my sweetheart, my darling 
will never come back to me; never come back!” and 
sank unconscious on the dew-laden turf at her feet.‘ 


Yet Reid had the honesty to qualify this imagined scene 


with the following: 


We know not the name of this maiden; we know not 
why Sir Peter Warren offered the superintendence of his 
lands on the Mohawk to his nephew, William Johnson. 
All that we are told is that, on account of an unfortu- 
nate love affair, he was induced by his uncle to emi- 
grate to America.® 


Yet from this beginning novelist John Tebbel makes 
Johnson a veritable Anthony Adverse, fleeing from the 
parents of the girl he seduced, driven by his troubles to 
escape the country, to start life anew. Having thus begun 
a career of debauch, the creature of this fictionist seduces 
his aunt, wife of his benefactor, and goes on.to other crimes 
even more revolting.* Such is the use now made of these 
earlier myths! 

Sir William’s irregular marriage, his Indian consorts, and 
his half-breed family have been the subject of numerous 
tales and speculation. There are many gaps in the historical 
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record, and therefore legends have crept in. Simms’ inform- 
ant supplied the story on which later embellishments were 
made by various writers (It should be remembered that 
this was recorded about 1845, the recollection of an old man 
of 90, who was retailing stories of his father, of events nearly 
one hundred years earlier): 

Johnson had been only a few years at Warren’s Bush 

when his friend Lewis Groat, who lived but a short dist- 
ance from his own residence, asked him in a familiar 
manner why he did not get married? He replied that he 
wanted to marry a girl in Ireland— that his parents were 
opposed to the match, and that since he could not marry 
the girl of his choice, he had resolved never to marry, 
but would multiply as much as he could. It is believed 
that he faithfully observed this resolution for many 
years. Near the two canal locks below Port Jackson, 
some two miles from Johnson's residence, lived at that 
time Alexander and Harmon Philips, brothers. With 
those brothers, was living in the capacity of a servant 
girl, Miss Lana (Eleanor) Wallaslous, unless I am mis- 
taken in her name, of German parentage. She was a 
native of Madagascar, and on arriving at New York at 
an early age, was sold into servitude, to pay her passage. 
She was an uncommonly fair—wholesome looking maid. 
Groat knowing his friends determination not to marry 
asked him why he did not go and get the pretty High 
Dutch girl at Philips’s, for a housekeeper? He replied, I 
will do it! and they parted. 

Not long after this interview, Groat was at Philips’s 
on business, and not seeing her, enquired of one of the 
brothers where their High Dutch girl was? Said Philips, 
“Johnson, that d———d Irishman came the other day 
and offered me five pounds for her, threatening to horse 
whip me and steal her if 1 would not sell her. I thought 
five pounds better than a flogging, and took it and he’s 
got the gal.” Johnson obtained the girl in the precise 
manner he had assured his friend he would proceed." 


Such a story hardly needed improvement by biographers, 
but it had its flaws. The girl was not Eleanor Wallaslous, * 
but Catherine Weisenberg, as it has been proved. Yet the 
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story of indentures and sale have been retained by biog- 
raphies, although there is little other evidence on that point. 
One biographer, Augustus C. Buell (of whom more anon) 
was not satisfied with the yarn and so added his own touch. 
It must be said that Buell, in the fashion of Parson Weems, 
tried to “build up” his hero. Johnson’s wife to him was 
neither a “German Lady,” an appellation hotly disputed 
by Simms, nor a low German “Wench,” as Parkman called 
her. Neither was she a Palatine redemptioner as Simms had 
rationalized it. “This young woman (Miss Katharine 
Weisenburg),” wrote Buell, “was the daughter of Jacob 
Weisenburg, a Lutheran clergyman, who had given her the 
rudiments of a fair education. But the family became 
impoverished, and Katharine was bound out as a servant 
when about fourteen years old to a Mr. Phillips, who lived 
near Warrensbush.”* This is, indeed, unlikely—that a 
clergyman would have allowed his daughter to be sold 
as a chattel! No justification for this fiction has ever been 
found. 

Lack of definite documentation for this first marriage of 
Sir William has led to a prolific literature of speculation 
and controversy, whether he was ever married to her in 
the church, or even on her death bed, and there are various 
opinions with varying degrees of support. This vagueness, 
however, has led to suspicion, which in turn has developed 
legends of a lurid character which should be recognized as 
such. 

That a man of means and importance on the frontier 
should live unwed with a woman beneath his station would 
not have shocked American society in the early eighteenth 
century. That his two successive Indian consorts should 
bear him a number of children was worthy of remark, but 
did not greatly diminish the esteem with which he was held 
by his contemporaries. He was quite frank about these 
domestic affairs, and in his will mentioned his ‘“‘house- 
keeper,” Molly Brant, and his natural children by her. This 
honesty, so characteristic of Sir William, would lead to ac- 
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ceptance in the same document of the designation of Cather- 
ine as his ‘‘wife,”” and to the inference that his first alliance 
had been regularized.'° 

Since these irregularities did not fit into nineteenth cen- 
tury standards and moral judgements it was assumed that 
there must have been a prevalence of loose morality at John- 
son Hall far worse than any behavior of Sir William's 
contemporaries. To this the historian may remark, Perhaps! 
Surely there was contact between Indians and whites, mis- 
cegenation, and half-breed children. But it is hard to 
believe, as some would have us, that Sir William made John- 
son Hall a glorified house of prostitution. Let us see how 
the legend grew. Simms reported: “He was remarkably 
fond of women; and it (sic) is believed to have been the 
father of several scores—some say an hundred children; by 
far the larger number of whom were part native, some by 
young squaws, and others by the wives of Indians who 
thought it an honor to have them on intimate terms with 
the king’s agent and would even bring them a great distance 
to prostitute them to his insatiable lust.” 

He quotes Cadwallader Colden’s Five Nations (1747) as 
to the Indian practice of entertaining a stranger by providing 
“a young squaw, from among the prettiest in the neighbor- 
hood (washed clean and dressed in the best apparel) as a 
companion during his sojourn with them; who performed all 
the duties of a fond wife.” (italics Simms) Then he says 
that since this custom was in vogue, the baronet availed 
himself of it; that he often boasted of his amours; and 
that “he kept two white concubines, by the name of Worm- 
wood.” *' But to make this point Simms took this quotation 
from its context and ignored the last sentence which was as 
follows: ‘But this last piece of Hospitality is now either laid 
aside by the Mohawks, or, at least they never offer it to any 
Christian." 

Depending on this, Benson J. Lossing, writing in 1850, 
elaborated on the subject: “He had many servants and 
retainers, wives and concubines, and daughters of different 
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colors.” In a.footnote he explained further: “Sir William 
is said to have been the father of a hundred children by 
native mothers, who were young squaws, or the wives of 
Indians who thought it an honor to have them intimate with 
the distinguished king’s agent.’’” Note how the Colden state- 
ment is now converted to a practice of Sir William. It only 
remained for a recent writer to transform this speculation 
into a definite assertion. Milo Nellis in his The Mohawk 
Dutch and the Palatines, in which he berates Sir William 
(as the opponent of his ancestor George Klock), states ‘Sir 
William was the father of 100 Indian children.” '* Another 
writer has deduced that the gentlemen of the era knew of 
this immoral place and never brought their wives when they 
came for a visit. One can only reply that this is a mere 
deduction from the foregoing. Gentlemen and travellers 
did not frequently transport, their wives to points on the 
frontier, and if such were the case, ladies were infrequently 
mentioned in such correspondence as we have. A few 


exceptions, such as the visit of Lady Susan O’Brien to John- 
son Hall with her husband in 1765, can be cited. Obviously, 
however, this place in the backwoods was not tidewater 
Virginia. The growth of the legend has made Sir William 
a gargantuan character of folklore, which comports rather 
ill with his positive achievements. 


Simms’ practice of repeating, often with embellishments 
of his own, the lurid tales which he gathered up and down 
the valley, made his books popular. Like some of our 
modern writers, he knew how to gain effect by innuendo 
(even by the use of italics). He was not critical, especially 
where a good story was concerned, so he often fell into 
error. One was giving the name of Eleanor Wallaslous 
for Johnson's first wife; but he insisted later that she was 
not a German lady, as another writer had said. Another 
of his dubious stories which did untold harm to the reputa- 
tion of Sir William was the suicide legend. Had he made 
an effort earlier to check his sources, he must have rejected 
this. He admitted that the elder William L. Stone, in his 
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Lije of Brant (1838), had a contrary story, but this was 
passcd over, as we shall see, for the juicier tales of hearsay. 


It was supposed by many of his neighbors at that time 
that he found means to shorten his days by the use of 
poison. Col. Stone, in his Life of Brant, expresses a dif- 
ferent opinion; but several old people still living, who 
resided at that time, and have ever since, but a few miles 
from Johnson Hall, believe to this day that he took the 
suicidal draught. There were certainly some very plaus- 
ible reasons for such a conclusion. As the cloud of colon- 
ial difficulty was spreading from the capital of New 
England to the frontier English settlements, Sir William 
Johnson was urged by the British crown to take sides 
with the parent country. He had been taken from com- 
parative obscurity and promoted by the government of 
England, to honors and wealth. Many wealthy and influ- 
ential friends around him, were already numbered 
among the advocates of civil liberty. Should he raise his 
arm against that power which had thus signally hon- 
ored him? Should he take sides with the oppressor 
against many of his tried friends in a thousand perilous 
adventures? These were serious questions, as we may 
reasonably suppose, which occupied his mind. The Bar- 
onet declared to several of his valued friends, as the 
storm of civil discord was gathering, that “England and 
her colonies were approaching a terrible war, but that 
he should never live to witness it.” (Italics Simms’) 
Such assertions were not only made to Lewis Groat, but 
also to Daniel Campbell and John Baptist Van Eps, of 
Schenectady, and to some of them repeatedly. At the 
time of his death, a court was sitting in Johnstown, and 
while in the courthouse on the afternoon of the day of 
his death, a package from England of a political nature, 
was handed him. He left the courthouse, went directly 
home, and in a few hours was a corpse. The foregoing 
particulars are corroborated by the researches of Giles 
F. Yates Esq. The excitement of the occasion may have 
produced his death without the aid of poison; but as he 
died thus suddenly, his acquaintances believed he had 
hastened his death. The three individuals named, being 
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together after the event, and speaking of the Baronet’s 
death, agreed in their opinion that his former declara- 
tions were prophetic, and he was a man sufficiently de- 
termined to execute such a design if once conceived.'4 

When Simms wrote the above he had access to the account 
of Stone, published in 1838, but he chose to reject the 
argument of Stone, even keeping the story of Sir William’s 
being in court, which Stone was careful enough to discredit, 
since Sir William was attending an Indian Conference at 
Johnson Hall. Stone had cited Campbell’s Annals of Tryon 
County (1831), which also had the suicide story, and fol- 
lowing Campbell made the incorrect statement that Sir 
William had been to England in the summer of 1773. In 
this manner error was piled on error. 

Simms, however, in his Frontiersmen announced that he 
was convinced that the suicide story was false.’® But even 
today uncritical writers, failing to consult the sources, or 
to check with later writings continue to repeat the legend. 
Nellis, for example, writes that “Sir William died suddenly 
under the suspicion of suicide.” 1° 

Such yarns were of course recognized as such by some 
scholars, and Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, compiler of the Docu- 
mentary History of New York, appears to have cast asper- 
sions on the reliability of Simms. At least, Simms countered 
violently in the introduction to his Frontiersmen, claiming 
that the historian had hurt his reputation with a Boston 
bookseller. But although he admitted some errors he clung 
to others, in spite of the more conservative judgment of 
William L. Stone, Jr. 

This much must be said for Simms. He did not originate 
legends; he only embroidered and_ perpetuated them. That 
at least is the case with the dream legend. This has appeared 
in different forms, simply and with high dramatic flourish, 
and it still persists in many quarters. 

One of the earliest accounts, and one of the briefer, was 
told by Timothy Dwight in his Travels in New England 
and New York. With a violent New England prejudice, 
Dwight had few good words for Sir William and many black 
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epithets for him and ali his works. Hence the dream story 
fitted in admirably. 


The foilowing specimen of his ingenuity is familiarly 
related. A Sachem, being on a visit to his house, told 
him one morning a dream, which he had the preceding 
night. This was no other than that Sir William had 
given him a rich suit of military clothes. Sir William 
knowing that it was Indian custom to give to a friend 
whatever present he claimed in this manner, gave him 
the clothes. Some time after the Sachem was at his house 
again. Sir William observed to him that he also had had 
a dream. The Sachem asked him what. He answered, he 
dreamed that the Sachem had given him a tract of 
land. The Sachem replied, “You have the land; but we 
no dream again.”"!? 


As told by Simms (citing the authority of Henry Frey 
Yates, Esq., one of the relators of the suicide legend), the 
dream technique was used by Sir William to outwit King 
Hendrick and obtain from him the Royal Grant of nearly 


100,000 acres. Later writers have applied it to the lands 
along the Susquehannah. At least King Hendrick was 
painted in the military cloak, which he was supposed to 
have obtained in England, and this gave credence to the 
tale. William L. Stone, Jr. stated that “The famous story 
of Sir William Johnson’s dreaming with King Hendrick 
for the royal grant, or indeed for an other piece of land is 
pure fiction.” * Yet in his Frontiersmen, (1882-83), Simms 
still contended for the dream legend. ** 

For many readers, and for many later writers, the gap in 
the early life of Sir William was filled by the admiring 
Augustus C. Buell. This writer (he should not be called 
biographer or historian) has since been revealed as the 
perpetrator of historical hoaxes in the form of biographies 
supposedly based on fact. With some cleverness in style, 
with an easy grasp of the outlines of historical events, he 
filled in his “biographies” with some of the most amazing 
concoctions ever passed off as historical. Without the 
amateurish approach of earlier writers such as Simms, and 


- 
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lacking their industry of research, he sought to clothe his 
writing with the evidences of authority—bibliography, direct 
quotation from alleged documents and archives, and even 
“critiques” of his predecessors whom he tried to correct. 


Buell’s books were issued in fine format by a reputable 
publisher, and some were favorably reviewed in responsible 
journals—but not always, for a few reviewers were skeptical. 
Only one of his works was thoroughly exposed by his 
contemporaries, and this exposé came just before his death, 
and immediately thereafter. This the present generation 
has completely forgotten, and so his volumes from library 
shelves continue to supply myths, falsifications and forgeries 
to fool unsuspecting students. *° 

According to Who Was Who, Augustus C. Buell, author 
and civil engineer, was born in Norwich, N. Y. September 
4, 1847, and died in 1904. He was educated in the Norwich 
public schools, and attended Cazenovia Seminary 1865-68, 
after service in the Army of the Potomac, 1863-65. He 
worked as a civil engineer 1868-73, and in journalism 
1873-83, after which he became secretary to Charles H. 
Cramp, shipbuilder, for whom he later published a memoir. 

With a background in journalism, Buell was drawn to 
certain historical characters whom he admired, and he 
produced several saleable biographies. His instinct appar- 
ently told him that he could successfully improvise where 
nothing was known, and thus acquire a reputation as a 
researcher and an authority. He little expected to be 
challenged on details, *4 and he even buttressed his inven- 
tions with citations which appear to be genuine. His 
biography of Sir William Johnson seems not to have been 
challenged until our generation. Not until Pound’s John- 
son of the Mohawks appeared in 1930 did any scholar, 
even mildly, doubt Buell’s Johnson. W. Max Reid, no mean 
fictionist himself, was one of those who hailed Buell, whom 
he claimed was descended from Sir William and Caroline 
Peters, as supplying new details of his early life. Other 
writers have uncritically copied Buell or Reid. Robert 
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W. Chambers, the novelist who gave many Americans their 
only conception of Sir William, did not doubt Buell, and 
used him as a principal source for an essay he was asked 
to write for State Historian Holden in 1912, and in which 
he repeated the fictitious stories listed herewith. ** Recent 
fiction writers and a few writers of serious works have 
readily accepted some of the same yarns. Therefore it seems 
worth while to label some of these as fallacious. 

Dr. Pound has pointed out some of the inconsistencies and 
anachronisms of Buell’s account of Sir William’s father, old 
Christopher Johnson, ‘“‘an obscure schoolmaster and a crip- 
ple,” who was also a military hero: 

Buell says that the Christopher Johnson who fathered 
William in 1715, at Smithtown, County Meath, was an 
officer in Cadogan’s Horse from 1692 to 1708, his crip- 
pled condition as well as his local magistracy being due 
to gallantry in the famous charge at Oudenarde. 

But we now know that Christopher Johnson was born 
in 1684, and could hardly have joined the cavalry at the 


age of eight, even though he would have been of military 
age in 1708. Pound, however, doubts the yarn of a military 
career, and labels Buell’s early life of Johnson as legendary. 


Then there is the usual tale of William Johnson’s 
revolt against authority, a tale which dogs the undocu- 
mented great of all times. Sturdy young William, un- 
fairly trounced by a schoolmaster, turned upon that mis- 
taken pedagogue and gave him a taste of his own birch. 
In Buell the standard tale receives a high polish. Young 
William, early manifesting his independent character, 
refused to be pointed for the army or navy, and declared 
his intention of becoming a lawyer. . . . Buell insists 
that William, riding down the family objections to the 
law as a career, was sent to the Academy at Newry, 
“where he soon immersed himself in Latin conjugations 
and the Anabasis.”’ Certainly he studied Latin some- 
where to good purpose, and accounting as well. At 
Newry, so runs the story, he turned upon the moderator 
who sought to chastise him, as a result of which social 
error he was not only expelled from school but taken 
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before a magistrate on a charge of aggravated assault 
and battery, fined seven guineas, and put upon limits of 
twenty-one days. This is indeed gilding the lily of myth: 
ordinarily it is enough that the famous one shall have 
been expelled for his impulsive behavior; but here is 
assault so atrocious, athletic prowess so mighty and ill- 
directed, that the civil authorities must act. And, of 
course, when the doughty William arrived at home, his 
crippled parent, then about sixty, administered the beat- 
ing “in which the robust pedagogue had so signally 
failed.” Od’s blood, what a man this Christopher must 
have been in his prime at Oudenarde or somewhere in 
Flanders.?* 

Another “contribution” to the “scanty record” of Wil- 
liam’s childhood, Buell quoted from an entry in Admiral 
Peter Warren’s diary, or “log ashore,” for May 1726: 

Visiting me Mistress Nancy Johnson, with her Young 
Son William, aged eleven. William is a Spiritely Boy, 
well grown of good parts, Keen Wit but most Onruly 
and Streperous! I see in him the makings of a Strong 
Man. Shall keep my Wether Eye on this Lad.*4 

No other biographer of Sir William, or of Peter Warren, 
has seen this diary entry, and from its very context it is 
suspect. Buell’s bibliography lists this source at the ‘Navy 
Records Society England,” although we doubt that he ever 
did research abroad. Indeed, Buell was no expert on Sir 
Peter. He attempted to correct William L. Stone’s ‘‘gen- 
erally accurate” Life of Sir William Johnson, for Stone said 
Warren was born in 1704: “This may have been a typo- 
graphical error. At any rate, the navy records of England 
show that Warren was rated a midshipman in 1706, commis- 
sioned a lieutenant in 1712, post-captain in 1724, and was 
commodore on the North American station in 1737-38 
. . . Stone should, doubtless, have said 1694.” 2° The facts 
are that Peter Warren was born, March 10, 1703, entered 
the navy in 1717; was lieutenant, 1723, Captain 1727, and 
served in the American station 1735-41. Thus Buell’s “old 
sea dog” in 1726 was but 23, with the rank of lieutenant. 

Perhaps the most damning evidence of Buell’s technique, 
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however, is the only letter which he has quoted which can 


be compared with the original. 


It is a letter of Warren 


Johnson to William, September 13, 1747. We print it here 
as Buell cited “the material part of it,” and parallel with 
it the correct text from the Johnson Papers. " 


Buell 


Last evening I arrived here from 
Louisburg with my ship, which is 
in need of repairs, and I am to go 
to England in the Scarborough 
frigate there to get a new com- 
mand. My rank now entitles me to 
a first-class frigate, in which I will 
have much better opportunities than 
in the 20-gun ship I have com- 
manded these two years past. I 
have had no chance of independent 
cruising, having been all the time 
either with the fleet as dispatch- 
vessel or on convoy. The result is 
that, excepting what share may fall 
to me as prize from the taking of 
Louisbourg and the St. Domingo 
fleet, the words “prize money” have 
an empty sound for me. 

I would much like to go up to 
Mount Johnson and see you. But the 
Scarborough sails too soon to permit 
making the journey and returning 
in time, and, besides, the first thing 
Aunt Susan (Mrs. Admiral Warren) 
told me when I arrived at her house 
was that you are now out among 
the Western Iroquois counteracting 
the intrigues of the French Papists 
and arranging for a contingent of 
warriors for the grand movement* 
to be carried out next spring. 

So nothing is left for me but to 
go to England without seeing you. 

I make no doubt you have heard 
of our Uncle Warren’s great suc- 
cess in his two cruises; the first as 
second-in-command to Admgral An- 
son and the second with a squad- 
ron of which he was commander-in- 
chief, part of which fell in with the 
Santo Domingo fleet, home bound 
with full cargoes, and took sixty- 
two sail of them. He had taken 
several rich ships before. He must 
now be one of the richest men in 


Johnson Papers 


last Tuesday I arriv’d here from 
Louisbourg in order to go to Eng- 
land in the Scarborough Man of War, 
having got leave from Governour 
Knowles, & the Commanding Officer 
of the Regiment I belong to. it was 
the Opinion of all my friends at 
Louisbourg it would be greatly to 
my advantage to go home as it was 
plain Sir Wm. Pepperell does not 
deseighn giving me a Company; by 
his having had one in his Gift, when 
he gave me the Commission I bear 
now & at that time told my Uncle 
Warren, & me he had dispos’d of 
it. Capt. Jacobs whose company I 
expect’d, is arriv’d at Louisbourg 
being Order’d to his post. he asked 
Sir Peter Warren a few day before 
he left England if he would buy 
me his Commission; he iold him he 
expect’d Sir Willm. Pepperell would 
give me the first vacent Company in 
his Regimt & when he found to 
the Contrary he would get me a 
Company in Europe. Dr. Brother 
two days ago I was favour’d with 
yours of the 22d. of last Month 
wherein you acquainted me of your 
Resolution in going out with a large 
body & Christians, & Indians against 
the French, & their Indians, I hope 
e’re now you are return’d Victorious 
not withstanding which I assure you 
it gives the greatest Concern im- 
aginable that you Shou’d undergo 
so much danger & fatigue for an un- 
grateful Set of people may the Al- 
mighty preserve you from all the 
perills & dangers which you under- 
go which Always Shall be my Con- 
stant wish. 

Dr. Brother I most heartily thank 
you for your present to me in your 
last letter, all I can do in return is 
to acknowledge your great favours 
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England, and not one has done his 
country better service. He must be 
worth four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. He is now Vice- 
Admiral of the White and member 
of Parliament of Westminster; and I 
have no doubt in a very short time 
he will be a peer of England. 

*The “grand movement” refer- 
red to was the proposed reduction 
of Crown Point and invasion of 
Canada by way of Lake Champlain 
early the next spring. It will be 
noted that Captain Warren John- 
son spoke of it in the vaguest pos- 
sible terms. His letter might, he 
thought, by some mishap fall into 
the hands of the French.— (Buell’s 
note) 


This is an amazing instance of a garbled document. 
only does it change the whole meaning of the letter, but it 
makes Warren Johnson, who was an officer in the army, the 
captain of a frigate for the past two years in the navy! Yet 
the substance of the last paragraph in each version is nearly 
the same. Buell must have seen the document in the Albany 
collection, and made brief notes from which he later recon- 


structed the letter according to his own ideas. 


with a most greatfull heart. 

I make no doubt you have heard 
of my Uncle Warren's great success 
in his two Cruzes, being the first 
with Adm Anson and the second he 
was Commander in Chief of a large 
Squadron part of which fell in with 
the St. Domingo Fleet & took Sixty- 
two Sail of them beside Several Rich 
Ships before he fell in with them. 
he now must be one of the Richest 
men in England & not one has done 
his Country so much Service; he 
must be worth three or four Hund- 
red Thousand Pounds Sterling, he’s 
Vice Adm of the White & a Mem- 
ber of Parliment for Westminster, & 
make no doubt in a very Short time 
will be a Pier of England, there 
being no person more Able to Men- 
tain that dignity. Dr Bro: I am not 
as yet determined about going to 
England as I shall take Lady War- 
ren’s advice if she desires it I can 
go with the greatest Safety Other- 
wise Shall not, least I shoud dis- 
oblidge my Uncle. I Receiv’d a 
letter when last at Louisbourg from 
my Sister Dease who was very well, 
the letter I shall enclose to you in 
my Next as I shall Miss no Opor- 
tunity while here in Writing to you 
in my next I shall write you fuller 
of all things untill when remain 
with the Heartiest wishes for yr. 
Wealfare & Prosperity. 

Your most affect Brother 

WARREN JOHNSON 
Col: Johnson 


Not 


One of his 


little techniques of deception is his footnote explaining a 
portion which he himself concocted. The reader can see 
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other discrepancies, which would lead him to discredit 
anything such a writer might do. 

Such garbling of a document can be precisely exposed. 
It is more difficult to track down a manufactured “docu- 
ment.” Such a fabrication which has caused no end of 
confusion, and which has misled many writers, is the yarn 
about Sir William’s portrait painter. Buell evidently had 
seen references to a portrait painted of Sir William about 
1750. Perhaps, too, he had seen the volume of Mrs. Anne 
Grant, printed first in 1808, entitled Memoirs of An Ameri- 
can Lady, which contained some reminiscences of Johnson 
Hall, seen when she was a girl of five years. At any rate, 
he did not list Mrs. Anne Grant’s book, but has in his bibli- 
ography “Eight years in America, Journal of an Officer’s 
Wife,” by Mrs. Julia Grant. In his text he explains that 
“Mrs. Julia Grant, the wife of Captain (afterward Major- 
General) Grant of the British Army, then in command of 
the small garrison of regulars at Albany, visited Mount 
Johnson and painted a portrait of Sir William.” * 

But most important this versatile officer’s wife kept a 
“vivacious journal, which was afterward printed in Edin- 
burgh,” from which Buell quotes the most engaging account 
of Sir William’s home life, the fullest account of his appear- 
ance, and of his habits of work and play. This is so good 
that it has been copied by novelists and historical writers 
alike, and for a time it confounded those who sought to 
identify the several portraits of Sir William. * 

Yet the story is entirely fictional. There was no Julia 
Grant, portrait painter; no Captain Grant at Albany; no 
book such as that cited; and the portrait painted at that 
time has been attributed to John Wollaston. This episode 
led my predecessor in working on the Johnson papers to 
scribble in one of the desk copies, where this citation was 
queried: “Buell is pure fraud.” 

Buell was in fact a hero worshipper and he found “the 
first—and perhaps the only—really unpleasant episode in 
his (Sir William’s) public career—” occurred in 1751. This 
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was the occasion when “Mr. Hardenburgh, of Ulster— 
referred in rather caustic terms to the fact that Sir William 
had for several years ‘filled the apparently incongruous, if 
not wholly incompatible, stations of Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs and Indian Trader on a large scale at the 
same time!’” “After hearing this,” according to Buell, “Sir 
William left the hall of the Assembly and the same afternoon 
sent a note to Mr. Hardenburgh asking him if he intended 
by those remarks to impugn his personal integrity.” Then 
Hardenburgh replied, asking if he ‘intended his note as 
preliminary to a demand for satisfaction.” Then follows 
Sir William’s letter in full in which he denounces the practice 
of duelling, defends his conduct, and says “I shall keep all 
my bullets and all my marksmanship for the enemies of my 
country.” *° 


This episode is not only fictional, it is out of character 
and an anachronism. No such letter was ever in the John- 
son manuscripts; the first appearance of Hardenbergh in 
the Calendar is ten years later. Johnson was not given to 


touchiness on such matters, and did not use the language 
of the duello. Furthermore duelling was not at all common 
in 1751, and so the whole episode lacks validity.** 

Like Parson Weems, Buell used his inventions to rehabili- 
tate his hero, and this favorable picture has persuaded his 
many readers that his opinions were to be accepted. So 
he scoffed at the unfavorable accounts of Sir William's 
marriage; he provided Katherine Weisenberg with a respect- 
able father, the Lutheran pastor Jacob Weisenburg, whom 
Sir William made a clerical member of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners—no such person was ever found in the colon- 
ial records—and he opined that the marriage was made official 
“within a week” after her indentures were purchased. He 
repeatedly denounced the statements of the biased Parkman; 
he was tolerant toward William L. Stone, Jr. and doubted 
the legend given by the elder Stone of Sir William’s first 
admiring Molly Brant for her skill on horseback. He 
attempted to straighten out the confusing Joncaire family, 
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and succeeded only in making an even more inaccurate 
account. *? Like the writers of dime novels, he would have 
his hero unscathed by the foeman’s steel, so he wrote confid- 
ently of Sir William’s wound at Lake George: 

“The bullet that wounded Sir William—a half-ounce ball 
from an Indian’s gun—lodged just beneath the skin at the 
lower end of the great muscle on the left side of the small 
of the back, and was easily extracted by cutting through the 
skin.” ** And of course Sir William cavalierly directed the 
surgeon first to care for Baron Dieskau. Actually the ball 
remained in Johnson’s thigh throughout his life and gave 
him great pain, finally contributing to his physical break- 
down. *4 


Buell also read Johnson’s mind and recorded conversa- 
tions of which there is no record. He quoted Johnson let- 
ters, unknown to editors of his papers, which gave thumbnail 
estimates of the character of Generals Shirley, Webb, and 
others; although one familiar with Johnson’s writing knows 
that he rarely made such moralizing judgments. ** But this 


criticism can go on ad infinitum. 

For the benefit of unwary students some comment is due 
on Buell’s bibliography, which he appended to gain a show 
of scholarship. Well known works appear, it is true, but 
there are other entries which are as mythical as the memoirs 
of Mrs. Julia Grant. Among these are the “Rites and Social 
Customs of the Iroquois (By a daughter of Sir William 
Johnson) Mrs. Kerr,” ‘‘Public Correspondence of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson—Sir John Johnson,” and “Life of Sir William 
Johnson (Canadian)—Anon,” which are unknown to genera- 
tions of Johnson scholars. 

On the other hand there are certain indispensable sources 
for a Johnson biographer which he failed to note. These 
include O’Callaghan’s Documentary History of ihe State of 
New York, the Journals of Robert Rogers, and Simms’ 
Trappers of New York and his Frontiersmen, all in print 
when Buell wrote. Can anyone take such a list seriously? 

Enough has been cited to show that Buell’s Sir William 
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Johnson was on a par with his completely discredited Paul 
Jones, and probably much worse than his William Penn. 
For almost fifty years it has confounded students and casual 
readers. He excelled all others in manufacturing fictitious 
incidents, forged or garbled documents, and in falsifying 
the record. Taken with the hearsay of Simms, the flights 
of imagination of W. Max Reid, and the prejudiced views 
of a host of ill-informed writers who were misled by them, 
it is no wonder that the reputation of Sir William has suf- 
fered. To obtain a true picture of this most important 
colonial figure a scholarly writer will have to be as ruthless 
as a surgeon with his scalpel, cutting away deformities, 
obnoxious growth and scar tissue, to reveal the true man. 


1Jeptha R. Simms, History of Schoharie County and Border Wars of 
New York. (Albany, 1845), p. 109 

2W. E. Grifiis, Sir William Johnson and the Six Nations (New York, 
1891), p. 12. 

8 Vol. XI, pp. 57-58. 

4W. Max Reid. The Story of Old Fort Johnson (New York, 1906), pp. 
2-5. 

5 Ibid. 

6 John Tebbel, The Conqueror (New York, 1951). This type of novel, 
written without adequate research and freely distorting character, has no 
right to be called “historical fiction.” 

7Simms, History of Schoharie County, pp. 109-10. 

8In his Frontiersmen of New York (1882-3), Simms confesses this error 
on the name but insists on the story. 

9A. C. Buell, Sir William Johnson, p. 16. 

10 This impression gains further support by the request of Dan Claus 
in a letter to Sir John Johnson from Dublin, July 3, 1776, that he send 
to him an attested copy of Sir William’s “Marriage Certificate” and issue, 
with John’s issue, that they might be registered in the Herald’s Office. Claus 
Papers, Canadian Archives. 

11Simms, History of Schoharie County, p. 120. 

12 Cadwallader Colden, History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada. 
(London, 1747), p. 11. Later Colden testified to the influence of the mission- 
ary sent over by Queen Anne in making the Mohawks abandon their vices, 
such as adultery and drunkenness, under the influence of Christian teaching, 
Ibid. 17-18. 

13 Benson J. Lossing, Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution (1851-2). I, 
287 and note. Milo Nellis, The Mohawk Dutch and the Palatines (St. 
Johnsville, 1951), p. 83. 

14 History of Schoharie County, p. 116. 

15 Frontiersmen, 1; 290-291. 

16 Nellis, The Mohawk Dutch, p. 84. 

17 Timothy Dwight, Travels in New England and New York, (New Haven, 
1822) , III, 212. 

18 Stone, Johnson, I, 551. Appendix. See also II: 355 note. 
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19 Frontiersmen, I, p. 313-16. The dream legend, as becomes a legend, 
is also applied to others. The same story is told of Conrad Weiser and 
Shickellamy in Pennsylvania; the Indian first dreamed for a gun Conrad 
owned, and then Conrad dreamed for an island in the Susquehanna near 
Selinsgrove. Then the Indian said, ‘Conrad, we must never dream again.” 
Wallace, Conrad Weiser, p. 152. It is true that Indians dreamed for 
objects they desired, and there is documentary evidence of one such request 
by the Indians through Guy Johnson. However, there are several reasons 
for disbelieving that Sir William ever obtained land that way. First, it 
would be regarded by the Indians as taking unfair advantage of them, and 
Sir William was always careful (nay, could not afford to do otherwise) to 
keep their good will. Second, land could never be alienated by the Indians 
except by a tribal act, never by the act of one Sachem. Whenever land 
was obtained by getting Indians drunk and then obtaining signatures on 
a deed, that act was later disavowed by the tribe. Sir William was well aware 
of that fact, and obtained his lands always by a treaty signed by the several 
chiefs and ratified by the council of the nation. Furthermore, King Hendrick 
could not have given the Royal Grant, for he was killed in 1755, and the 
grant did not come until 1760, when the Mohawks in full council made 
the grant. (See Stone, II, 323.) 

20 Augustus C. Buell was the author of: Paul Jones, Founder of the Ameri- 
can Navy. (1900) ; Sir William Johnson (1903); Andrew Jackson (1904); and 
Life of William Penn (1904). Like Parson Weems, Buell loved to depict 
his hero by revealing anecdotes of early life, and where these details were 
missing and the record was confused, he boldly filled out with his own 
inventions. William Penn was such a subject, ind Buell gave untold trouble 
to later writers by garbling his genealogy and fictionizing his early life. 
Finally the scholarly W. I. Hull, in William Penn; A Topical Biography 
(1937), labeled Buell’s work “anti-Quaker,” “undocumented,” “based on 
imagination,” “laughable,” and “entirely unsupported.” 

In glorifying John Paul Jones, Buell sought to make him “founder of 
the American navy.” This piqued his critics, who thereupon ran down 
his many errors, inventions, and forgeries. It was not until after his 
death that the most devastating account was published in the New York 
Times, June 10, 1906, by Mrs. Reginald De Koven. It headlined, “A 
Fictitious Paul Jones Masquerading as the Real—the Accepted Life of the 
Naval Hero by A. C. Buell Pronounced to be an Audacious Forgery.” This 
employed photographs of documents to illustrate the garbling, and seriatim 
disproof of repeated statements and assertions. “The book is now accepted 
as authoritative, but it can be proved to be the most audacious historical 
forgery ever put upon a credulous public,...based on a bare framework 
of truth it is padded with inventions of clever construction and unparalleled 
audacity.... It contains reports of imaginary committees in Congress, 
invented letters from Washington, Franklin and Hewes, false letters and 
extracts from imaginary journals of Jones himself, false entries from the 
diaries of well-known persons such as Gouverneur Morris and the Duchess 
of ‘Orleans, and quotations from others who existed only in Col. Buell’s 
imagination.” The bibiiography was “a masterpiece of invention, and so 
short-sighted in its careless untruthfulness as to raise suspicion of the author's 
mental responsibility.” 

In an article entitled “When Was Our Navy Founded,” Charles Oscar 
Paullin, in United States Naval Institute Proceedings, Vol. 36, p. 255 (March 
1910) has thoroughly explored and listed the literature about Buell’s 
Jones. He has also related efforts made to compell Buell to reveal his 
“sources” and the “discoveries” he had made. His evasive replies, together 
with false clues which he gave, fully convicted him. 
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Apparently Buell’s Andrew Jackson has not received any critical examina- 
tion, and is quite generally neglected. Yet its imposing two volumes stand 
on library shelves, and would be an inviting subject for some exercise in 
historical criticism. 

21See C. O. Paullin, loc. cit. for Buell’s retort that he did not expect to 
be called upon to defend his statements, but that they would be accepted 
as authoritative! 

22 Typewritten manuscript in State Historian's office. It was the intention 
of Dr. Holden to print this essay in the publication of the Johnson Papers. 

23 As Pound implies, most of this is sheer fiction. Sir William’s father, 
Christopher Johnson, was born in 1684 and died in 1763. Pound, Johnson 
of the Mohawks, pp. 26-27. See Buell, pp. 4-5. 

24 Buell, pp. 5-6. In reply to my inquiry, the Secretary of the Public 
Records Office reports: “I have to inform you that no Diary of Admiral 
Peter Warren is known to exist among the Public Records. Enquiries have 
been made with the Secretary of the Navy Records Society, and with 
officials of the National Maritime Museum but they have no knowledge of 
any such Manuscript or Publication.” 

25 Buell, pp. 11-12. 

26 D.N.B. See also DAB, 19:485-7. 

27 Buell, pp. 23-25; Johnson Papers, 1:116-17. 

28 Buell, p. 43. 

29See Flora Warren Seymour, Lords of the Valley, Sir William Johnson 
and his Mohawk Brothers (New York, 1930) p. 44-45; and John W. Lydekker, 
The Faithful Mohawks (New York, 1938), p. 26n. Margaret Widdemer 
in her Lady of The Mohawk introduces Mrs. Julia Grant as a character and 
relies upon Buell for color. Note: For an account of the Wollaston por- 
trait of Sir William, see the article by the present writer in Autograph 
Collector’s Journal, Vol. IV, No. 3., Spring 1952. 

30 Buell, 73-76. 

31 See Dictionary of American History, where it is stated that dueling 
was uncommon in the American colonies before 1763. 
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SENATOR MORGAN AND RECONSTRUCTION 


JAMES A. RAWLEY* 


‘6B can see difficulties in the way of a perfect Union,” fore- 
cast Edwin Morgan before the Civil War had endured 
a year. ‘““The leaders are to be disposed of which is no 
trifling matter. What will be most wanted by the South after 
they have been starved and whipped handsomely will be an 
excuse for returning to the old flag. Mr. Lincoln has endeav- 
ored to furnish such an excuse when on so many occasions 
and in so many ways he has caused it to be made known that 
there is no disposition to subjugate the South or to abolish 
or interfere with slavery therein. Will this answer? If it will, 
the matter can apparently be got along with. The Democra- 
tic party will. make a great effort to get into power in the 
State and in the Country as soon as opportunity occurs. They 
cannot well live out of office, they have been so long in, and 
prudent counsels will be required to retain power where it 
now is, in many’of the States. Perhaps we ought not to think 
much of this if we can save the country. Certainly we ought 
not to expect the people will trust us with power if we do 
not know how to use it for the best good of the country.” ? 
The writer of these lines was then governor of New York 
and National Chairman of the Republican Party. Yankee- 
born and bred, he had reaped a fortune in a New York 
wholesale grocery business. In 1849 at the age of 38 he had 
entered politics as a Whig and found a place in the Seward- 
Weed political firm. An early convert (1855) to Republican- 
ism, Morgan became the new party’s first National Chairman 
(1856-1864). He strengthened the Republican ticket in 1858 
by successfully running for governor, a post to which he 
had been re-elected in 1860 while heading the first Lincoln 
* Mr. Rawley, an instructor in history at Hunter College, took his A. B. 
and A. M. degrees at the University of Michigan and his Ph.D. at Columbia 


University, where Professor Allan Nevins directed his interest to Morgan 
and New York history, 
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campaign. He declined to run for a third term, and in 1863 
was chosen Senator from New York in place of Preston King. 
All this while Morgan had been regarded as a conservative; 
yet the words quoted above, written in 1862, presage a 
foundation for a future stand as a Radical.’ 

Doubtless the most arresting aspect of Reconstruction poli- 
tics was the rise of Radicalism to a position of dominance. As 
war governor, Morgan had alienated the New York Radicals 
by his loyal adherence to the Lincoln administration. ‘The 
Radicals had displayed their strength in 1862 by naming 
James Wadsworth as the Republican gubernatorial nominee. 
To a shrewd politician the moral seemed plain: a New York 
Republican, heedful of his future, could not be indifferent 
to Radicalism. Thurlow Weed retired from his editorial desk 
at this time, recognizing the new alien spirit in the party. 

During the war the Radicals proposed, as Edward Chan- 
ning concisely said, “to have all the slaves freed at once, to 
hang Jeff Davis and as many other rebels as could be caught, 

,to seize all the property of traitors and keep it forever, and 
to bring the war to a short and successful conclusion by 
intrusting the chief command to Butler or Fremont.” * 

In the postbellum years similar motives animated the Radi- 
cals: equalitarianism, subjugation of the South, entrench- 
ment of Northern political and economic interests. The Re- 
publican Party must be kept in power to attain these ends 
as well as to benefit placeholders. New economic leaders 
stood in need of legislators who would continue in existence 
protective tariffs, a national banking system and land sub- 
sidies to railroads. Much in this program attracted Edwin 
Morgan. He held little objection to protective tariffs upon 
items not imported by his own house, which dealt heavily in 
tea and coffee. A large stockholder in the National Bank of 
Commerce, he sought preferential advantages for that insti- 
tution. Trustee for mortgage bonds isued by various rail- 
roads and himself a heavy investor in rail securities, he 
looked to the Federal Government for subsidies in building 
the roads. His humanitarian sympathies responded to the 
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plight of the Negro. Ever concerned over his political future, 
he could not be indifferent to the growth of Radicalism in 
his home State and throughout the North. Between the con- 
servatism of Lincoln, Johnson, Seward and Weed and the 
Radicalism of Sumner, Stevens, Wade and Davis, Senator 
Morgan walked with a gingerly step. 

Morgan’s insistence in 1862 on the need for continuing the 
Republicans in power prefigured his future conduct in the 
post-war years. The Radicals’ first major challenge to the 
Lincoln administration came in July, 1864, Strong executive 
leadership in wartime, upsetting the traditional balance of 
power, incurred the antagonism of many members of Con- 
gress. The issue was joined in rival plans for Southern recon- 
struction. The President, relying upon his pardoning power, 
himself proposed to reconstruct the seceded States upon pro- 
fession of loyalty by a small minority, ten percent, of a State’s 
1860 electorate. To many members of Congress Lincoln’s 
ten percent plan seemed a usurpation of legislative power. 
In 1864 a bill to vest reconstruction in Congressional hands 
appeared in Congress. It passed the Senate by an 18 to 14 
vote, Morgan in the affirmative.‘ Favored also by the House, 
it received a pocket veto from the President. The veto pro- 
voked a hostile manifesto from the bill’s authors—Senator 
Benjamin F. Wade and Representative Henry Winter Davis. 
Morgan’s support of the bill, extraordinary in view of his 
wonted support of the administration, had placed him in 
Radical company. Still his vote had meant no break, nor 
did it occasion comment. That he was veering in the Radical 
direction in 1864 seems evident and became more so soon. 

The assassination of Lincoln removed expert leadership 
from the presidency. In Lincoln’s stead presided Andrew 
Johnson, laboring under the triple handicap of being a 
Southerner, a Democrat and relatively inexperienced in the 
management of men. Soon after Johnson's accession, Senator 
Morgan declared his liking for the Tennessean. “President 
Johnson is doing well,” he wrote John Bigelow, then in 
Paris. ‘“The country has confidence in his judgement [sic] & 
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ability. No one fears, even, that there will be any return of 
occurrences on 4th March last.” * He referred to Johnson’s 
intoxication on Inauguration Day. 


Andrew Johnson announced that he proposed to continue 
the Lincoln plan of reconstruction. During the summer re- 
cess in 1865 Radical Congressmen prepared for a struggle to 
seize control from the White House. The arch-Radical in 
the Senate, Charles Sumner, sought to win over the New 
Yorker, who sat next to him in the Senate Chamber. ““To my 
mind,” said the Massachusetts statesman, “the Presdt’s sys- 
tem of reorganization is plainly (1) illegal & (2) Unconstitu- 
tional. 


It is illegal because his governors cannot take the oath 
of office prescribed by Congress without perjury; & also 
because no provisional governors have been authoized 
by Act of Congress. 

It is flagrantly unconstitutional, because it sets up a 
discrimination of color. 

It is also against common sense, common humanity, 
& openly against Almighty God. Of course such a sys- 
tem cannot succeed. It will fail miserably. Never to my 
mind was the future more clear. But meanwhile we are 
to be plunged into the calamity of protracted strife, 
when all who love the Union should have been as one 
man. 

Can’t you help the Presdt retrace his steps—the sooner 
the better; for every day’s delay is loss of strength in se- 
curing the peace & tranquility which all desire. 


Sumner referred to the rapid reconstruction of Southern 
States by the President, while Congress was not in session. 
“We have much trial and anxiety to pass through next 
Winter,” Morgan replied. “The future is clouded in doubt 
and uncertainty. The President means to do right and to act 
wisely for the country. The scheme, or plan for reconstruc- 
tion would be more acceptable generally, if whatever condi- 
tions are imposed upon suffrage in their new State Constitu- 
tions at the South, no discrimination be made on account of 
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color. We must be calm and conciliatory with the President. 
We may at the same time be firm in our purpose to carry 
into effect measures necessary for the honor and safety of the 
country. 

“I write this in some haste, as I am just starting to attend 
the funeral of a young friend. In a few days I will have this 
pleasure again,” he added with unconscious grim humor.* 

The following day the Bay State Senator appealed again to 
Morgan to arrest the President’s course. ““To my mind the 
case was Clear—very Clear,” Sumner declared. 


But the Predt has adopted a policy, which if not 
stopped will divide our party—exalt cooperheads—per- 
plex the country—& and postpone the glad day of peace 
& reconciliation. Of course it must fail miserably. The 
good cause cannot be lost. 

But meanwhile the country suffers. 

I think that some of our friends here failed in frank- 
ness with the Presdt. Do not break with him. He ts 
our Presdt; but precisely on this account, in the devo- 
tion of friendship & truth, tell him plainly the blunder 
he has made, compromising all that has been done. 
There is but one man in our history who has made an 
equal blunder, & that was James Buchanan. ‘ 

I hope you will tell him plainly that this country must 
not be sacrificed.® 
Morgan made no effort to stay the President’s hand. In- 

deed his frequent pleas for amnesty for Southerners indicated 
his sympathy for a clement policy. He recommended that 
the New York State Convention “give cheerful words to the 
President. .. .”” 1° 

In October Sumner visited New York where he called up- 
on Morgan, who reported the visit to Francis Lieber. “Mr. 
Sumner feels not very well satisfied, about so many late Re- 
bels coming into power, and in this he has many friends who 
feel in the same way. I believe we shall all agree upon some 
plan by which we shall as friends of the Administration, 
continue to act harmoniously—Of course I hope this, but I 
also believe it.” ™ 
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{:is autumn Morgan gave a reception for Secretary of 
War Edwin M. Stanton.’? Perhaps the entertainment meant 
no more than another brilliant event in the Morgan social 
calendar. Perhaps meaning lay in the fact that Stanton stood 
in Radical favor. 

Morgan showed considerable interest in the November 
election. A convention at Syracuse had named a ticket of 
Civil War veterans for minor State offices, and with some re- 
luctance had endorsed the Democratic President. Morgan 
procured 3000 copies of a pamphlet entitled “The Record 
of the Democratic Party 1860-1865” for distribution in the 
State. In notifying the State Republican Committee, he gave 
assurance: “I need scarcely say that I expect to render all 
proper aids in my power to elect it [the State ticket] and 
thus give the Administration of President Johnson an earnest 
and reliable support.” 

He invited Johnson to come to New York to speak at a 
ratification meeting, or failing that, to send a letter “to reas- 
sure, unite and strengthen the friends of the Administration 
in this State.” He extended invitations to various out-of-State 
speakers, including Major General John A. Logan, to deliver 
addresses. In the capacity he had assumed in 1864 as chair- 
man of the Union Congressional Committee he sought James 
Harlan’s concurrence in doing “something for New Jersey 
not exceeding $1000.” '* 

A Union Republican Victory rewarded these labors. “The 
results of our State Election yesterday are satisfactory,’ Mor- 
gan put the situation to Seward, “inasmuch as we donot ob- 
serve any changes the wrong way.” !° Here one may note that 
Morgan continued on good terms with Seward, Johnson’s 
Secretary of State, and with Thurlow Weed, who hoped to 
continue his role of dispenser of New York patronage. 

After New York had endorsed Johnson and Union Repub. 
lican ranks had for the moment closed, Senator Morgan re- 
turned to Congress for the new session of December, 1865. 
Rumblings of discontent from Sumner and other Radicals 
seem to have left him unaltered. While visiting New York, 
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Johnson’s provisional governor of Alabama, Lewis Parsons, 
had made a favorable impression. “If all the provisional Gov- 
ernors are alike able & patriotic, we ought to move along very 
safely and easily in getting the late Rebellious States into 
line,”” he observed.'*. 

Meantime Thaddeus Stevens, of dark mien and obscure 
purpose, had planned to have Congress seize control of recon- 
struction. His agency for this was the Joint Committee of 
Fifteen, for which Morgan voted.’* He explained his stand 
to Weed. “It certainly requires careful pilotage this winter, 
and the feeling against the, in some cases, indiscreet action, 
of the late rebellious States is more bitter than it ought to be. 
I think it proper to institute careful enquiry as to their condi- 
tion before we vote them in. Too many lives have been sacri- 
ficed, and too much treasure expended not to do this. 

“And yet there should not be lengthened and unnecessary 
delay. 

“But there is a disposition for just this last.” * 

Gideon Welles, that shrewd and watchful diarist, took note 
of Morgan’s stand. 


Morgan himself occupies a rather equivocal position. 
That is, he will not, I am satisfied, go to the extreme 
length of Sumner. Yet he does not frankly show himself 
with the President, nor does he explicitly define his 
opinion, if he has opinions which are fixed. He was one 
of the sixteen in the Republican caucus who opposed 
Steven's joint resolution, while fourteen supported. As 
there must, I think, be a break in the Administration 
party, Morgan will be likely to adhere, in the main, to 
the Administration, and yet that will be apt to throw 
him into unison with the Democrats, which he wiil not 
willingly assent to, for he has personal aspirations, and 
shapes his course with as much calculation as he ever 
entered upon a speculation in sugar.19 


Throughout January, 1866, Senator Morgan avowed his 
adherence to Andrew Johnson. “I believe the President 
means to do right,” he told his father, “and that we shall 
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come out right at last.” *° Such professions occurred in the 
face of mounting Radical strength in New York where the 
Radical Governor Reuben Fenton sought to capture the 
State Committee through his appointment power. The nam- 
ing of Lyman Tremaine as Speaker of the House represented 
a Radical stroke. James Kelly, the New York City postmaster, 
more expert in politics than with the pen, described the 
Radical opposition as “the old soreheads—silver greays, Native 
Americans and Greely men. . . . They pretend to be in favor 
of Johnsons Administration, but constantly declaring—a new 
Cabinet must be formed—and that Seward and Stanton, the 
ajaxes of the War must step out with Wells, the Secretary 
of the Navy.” Kelly believed the Radical advance could be 
halted only by the appointment of “the right kind of man 
for Collector.” In this last Weed agreed. ‘““With a good col- 
lector the State would be sound for years,” he advised the 
Senator.*! Preston King’s suicide had left the vacancy, which, 
filled with a conservative Republican, would through mani- 
pulation of the patronage secure control of the party and 
State. 

Morgan's loyalty to the Johnson administration met its 
first major test in the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill of 1866. First 
established in 1865, the Bureau acted with the States in look- 
ing after freed Negroes. The measure of 1866 proposed to 
continue this wartime agency and augment its powers. The 
bill’s aims embraced the parcelling of some 3,000,000 acres 
of public land among Negroes, the building of schools and 
the enforcement of civil rights by military law.?? President 
Johnson, after consulting with a divided cabinet, vetoed the 
bill, excoriating its military features and denying its consti- 
tutionality as a permanent peacetime enactment. The bill, 
he said, would create a Federal bureaucracy at conflict with 
State authority, entail heavy expense, and had been passed 
by the exclusion from voting of 11 States. Morgan had voted 
for the Bureau’s continuance. On February 20 the Senate 
re-considered the bill in the light of the Presidential veto. 
By a vote of 30 to 18 the Senate voted to override the veto, 
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Senator Morgan and six other Republican Senators sustain- 
ing Johnson. “. . . The result was wholly unlooked for and 
the vote of Governor Morgan of New York gave great uneasi- 
ness to his political associates,” James G. Blaine recalled. But 
Chester A. Arthur in New York wrote of ‘‘my great gratifica- 
tion. .. . I have heard no other opinion to day, here among 
your friends.” ** 


“We are in the midst of a political struggle,” Morgan in- 
formed John Bigelow. “Part of us are following Andy, and 
part are following Thaddeus. Both are plucky men, but 
Andy has the inside track.” *4 


The plucky Thaddeus introduced a resolution to bar Sena- 
tors and Representatives from the Southern States ‘until 
Congress shall have declared such States entitled to such 
representation.” The resolution passed the House, 109-40, 
the Senate, 29-18, with Morgan voting in the negative.*® 

Morgan described the Senate’s action to his son. ‘““We are 
going upon the malcontents every where. The vote on Fri- 
day night, which occupied the Senate more than a week was 
a vote in answer to the veto. We were against it as a party at 
the commencement of the Session and after full discussion 
in caucus voted 16 to 14 upon a stand up not to pass it. But 
when the veto came, Mr. Stevens, concerting with other Lead- 
ers Fessenden & co. brought it forward in a passion, passed 
it and that is the end of it.” ** 

At the same time he outlined his own position to his 
father. ‘Matters here are getting more quiet since the Veto 
and the Speech.** The President is a just man. He is fearless 
and brave. But he is true to the country and means to do just 
what is best for all interests. As long as this is the case, I shall 
sustain him, strengthen his hand and cheer his heart for the 
great work before him. He has no more expectation of leav- 
ing the Mass of the Union Party than I have. But he wants 
Union now that war has ended and Slavery is abolished. He 
thinks the States ought to be represented again if they send 
loyal men. So do J. There are some that would be glad to 
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keep them out forever—Tennessee ought to have been rec 
two months ago, Arkansas ditto. 

“But all will come right at last... .” 8 

Another major test of Radical strength appeared soon in 
the Civil Rights Bill. Precursor of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, this Radical bill in its first section accorded equal civil 
rights to Negroes, making them full citizens. The second 
section subjected officers and judges to fines and imprison- 
ment for depriving a citizen of his rights. At this time stories 
were legion of Negro maltreatment at the hands of Southern 
State officials. Though grossly exaggerated as Morgan knew, 
these stories shaped an opinion that the Federal government 
should do justice “where the State or local courts refuse or 
neglect to do it.”” Moreover, at various places riots had oc- 
curred. 

Senator Morgan, committed to the. principle of racial 
equality, cast his vote in favor of the Civil Rights Bill, which 
in time went for approval to Johnson whose veto was antici- 
pated. The Radicals worked fervently to convert the neces- 
sary Senators to override the veto. Sumner seemed ubiquit- 
ous and distraught. He rushed excitedly about Washington 
at night, calling upon Morgan and others. Four votes were 
required in the Senate. Could Morgan be won over? *® 

As expected Johnson disapproved the bill; he deemed it 
plainly unconstitutional, a grant of powers invading States’ 
rights. To assure passage over the veto the Radicals schemed 
to unseat Senator Stockton of New Jersey, thus removing a 
Johnson Democrat. Morgan opposed this high-handed act, 
voting with the minority which held Stockton entitled to 
his seat.*° 

Three days before the Senate voted to override, Morgan 
took tea with Gideon Welles. The Navy Secretary felt that 
Morgan would stand with the President, yet there had been 
alarming reports that the Senator was equivocating. Welles 
could get no pledge. That same day, however, Morgan wrote 
a constituent, “I do not propose to abandon” the Presi- 
dent. “. . . So long as he stands on the Baltimore Platform, 
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retains his Cabinet, and appoints none but Unionists to office, 
I... shall try for harmony and an understanding in relation 
to a new ‘Civil Rights Bill,’ free from Constitutional objec- 
tions, and that will afford all necessary protection.” ** 

On the eve of the vote the New York Herald applauded 
Morgan’s conservatism and the role he had thus far played 
in preserving the Republican Party. The Herald’s rival, the 
Evening Post, on the other hand, backed the Civil Rights 
Bill.** On the day of the crucial vote a throng appeared in 
the Senate gallery. Considerable doubt had centered upon 
the outcome, so narrow seemed the margin. Partisan feeling 
ran high as the roll was called. A Radical Midwestern news- 
paper vividly reported the dramatic scene: 


. Contempt was written in unmistakable lines upon 
hundreds of faces as Lane, of Kansas, answered ‘No,’ 
and sealed his sale. Then McDougal responded ‘No,’ and 
every face turned upon Morgan, every breath was sus- 
pended, and every heart was still, as his name rang out 
on that quiet, and his firm ‘Aye’ came in answer to the 
call. Then that assembly, as if striving to cast off the 
great weight of silence, broke into hearty applause. 
There were clapping of hands on all sides, and mur- 
mured thanks and manifestations of deep gratitude. It 
was as if every heart had spoken a fervent “Thank God!’ 
... ‘On this question the ayes are 33, and the noes are 
15, so the bill has passed.’** 


So Morgan had voted with the Radicals on the Civil Rights 
Bill! Only a few days before he had indicated that he would 
support the President. What had happened? Morgan explain- 
ed his vote to Weed. 

“Three days before we came to the vote on the Civil 
Rights bill, I made . .. most earnest efforts with Mr. Fessen- 
den, and with the President to have a Compromise bill 
agreed upon and passed. It looked hopeful at one time but 
failed. The difficulty really was the President's objections to 
the first Section of the bill. It was then this bill or nothing. 
I believed something should pass both Houses of Congress, 
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and this will... . If the President in returning the bill had 
disavowed objections to the Principles and pointed out the 
defects of the details, the Senate would have amended and 
passed the bill without any break or serious trouble, as we 
all knew that the second section was objectionable. But the 
first section, declaring the Blacks citizens, we could not and 
would not give up.” *4 

President Johnson felt Morgan’s vote to be extraordinary. 
For the Senator had left the President with the impression 
that he would support the administration. 

The New York collector's office remained vacant. Morgan 
had asked that the nomination be sent in before the Senate 
voted. He had seemed particularly urgent just before the 
vote. The President implied to Welles that Morgan’s vote 
had not been unrelated to this consideration. Welles him- 
self branded Morgan’s act ‘one of calculation, not of convic- 
tion,” though a moment later he admitted Morgan may have 
had honest reasons. ** 

A highly favorable response greeted Morgan’s vote. The 
pastor of Trinity Church in New York City felt “impelled 
to address you the tribute of admiration.” John Jay wrote 
from Rome, “I rejoice. . . . The President has gone too far 
.. .’ Professor Francis Lieber announced his “great grati- 
fication.” ** 

Morgan did not consider that he had broken with the 
President. ““There are many ways in which it [the bill] will 
do good,” he explained to Weed. ‘The South will become 
much more sensible and there is need enough of that. The 
President will not be weakened or harmed... . Aside from 
the very natural desire of being sustained on all measures, 
the President will be, or perhaps I should say may be, in a 
better position, than if the bill had been defeated by those 
who voted for it when it first passed the Senate.” *7 

Analysis of Morgan’s correspondence reveals that he deem- 
ed the collectorship question important to his political stand- 
ing. So did his allies, Weed, James Kelly and Chester A. Ar- 
thur. Although Morgan was sanguine at the start of the ses- 
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sion, Johnson proved independent, refusing to employ Lin- 
coln’s patronage technique. Thus Senator Morgan increas- 
ingly found himself confronted with a dilemma: to unite 
with the Democrats and support the President, or support 
the Republicans, who were now nearly all Radicalized, and 
retain his poltical future. And his politica! future rested up- 
on control of the patronage and his acceptability to Republi- 
cans in New York, where the Radicals Roscoe Conkling and 
Governor Fenton exerted great influence. 

Yet, significant as the collectorship seems to be, Morgan’s 
own statement that he voted to override because Johnson 
failed to compromise on Negro suffrage, appears to be the 
major explanation of his vote, rather than Welles’s insinua- 
tion that patronage governed him. For this was not only 
Morgan’s sole explanation, but it was given privately to 
Weed, with whom there need be no concealment. 

Moreover not long after this, the President sent to the 
Senate the name of one Smythe for the New York collector- 
ship. Morgan would have preferred Chauncey Depew; the 
appointment pleased neither Weed nor Seward. But Mor- 
gan told Weed that he would vote for Smythe, “and make 
the best of the appointment.” ** 

Despite these matters, which Morgan described as ‘much 
mixed,” he could say “the President and myself are on good 
terms.” The next major piece of legislation in this fateful 
Congressional session grew out of the Civil Rights measure 
and the agitation fostered by it. The Radicals proposed to 
proscribe any doubts about the constitutionality of their pro- 
gram by amending the Constitution. When the Fourteenth 
Amendment came before the Senate, Morgan voted for it, 
siding with the majority in a 33 to 11 vote. His ballot was 
consistent with his earlier stand. He looked with favor upon 
a guarantee of Negro suffrage. Some years later he pointed 
out: “I did not, in any single instance, fail to vote for every 
measure looking toward the complete enfranchisement of 
the colored race, during my entire Senatorial term... .” ** 

As soon as this inconclusive bout between the President 
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and Congress terminated with the session’s end, Morgan has- 
tened to his Newport villa for his health. Politicians became 
active; the struggle between the President and Congress 
would be referred’ to the Autumn elections. Morgan 
deplored the extreme language of Senator Wade, laying his 
“eccentricities” to the fact that “his ambition and desires 
have not been gratified...” Nor did he side with Johnson, 
as has been seen. He believed wrong to exist on both sides, 
with the President unwilling to yield. “I will go a great 
way for harmony, for my desire to keep the Union party 
together is verv great,” he announced as his governing 
consideration. *° 

The year 1866 has been called the “‘critical year,” for the 
Radicals took their case to the country. Morgan took small 
part in the elections, remaining in Newport, from where he 
watched political maneuvering and the stock market. * 

He stayed away from the Philadelphia convention, attend- 
ed by Johnson’s adherents—a curiously negative meeting at 
which no slate was nominated. Nor did he attend the Rad- 
ical convention which followed it, though he had been 
named a delegate. *? With some anxiety he viewed Fenton’s 
ambitions to retain the governorship or enter the Senate. 
In a ‘Personal & confidential” letter to Congressman Wil- 
liam A. Wheeler he suggested that the future Vice-President 
make the gubernatorial race, but this effort to stop Fenton 
and Radicalism did not avail. ** 

During this election season President Johnson made his 
famous “‘swing around the circle.” Morgan regarded the 
Chief Executive’s undignified conduct as confirmation of 
the rightness of his stand against the Democratic President. 
“....[t took the Journey and the Speeches to satisfy the 
people that it was quite impossible for Congress to agree 
with the President. There is a determination not to place 
in power a party that opposed the War...” ** 

The Congressional elections gave a seeming approval to 
the Radical policy. Now anti-Johnson men in augmented 
members were to sit in the Congress. Yet Morgan had not 
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committed himself unequivocally to Radicalism. Gideon 
Welles after talking with Morgan in December thought the 
Senator felt misgivings about the Radical policy. A few 
days after the session began Morgan advised his kinsman, 
Junius S. Morgan, ‘“The extreme men are more extreme than 
ever. This arises in good part from the fact that the most 
Radical of those who were candidates for Congress, received 
the largest majorities.” And at the end of the year the 
pro-administration Weed declared, ‘““The People will go 
with [sic] President whatever Congress may do... .1 am glad 
that you are strong ‘in the faith.’ ”’ * 
On January 3, 1867 Morgan sent an informative letter to 
his father. 
... IT have had two very pleasant conversations with the 
President and I hope the advice that I have given him 
will be of some service to himself and the country. I am 
sure the President does not feel inclined to have any seri- 
ous differences with Congress, and it is to be hoped that 
political affairs will run more smoothly hereafter than 
they have been for the past 12 mos. I do not think Con- 
gress will recede at all from the stand it has taken as to 
admitting members of Congress from the States lately in 
rebellion; nor will the President favor the Constitu- 
tional Amendment passed by Congress at the last Ses- 
sion, yet much may be done to reconcile differences and 
soften asperities.*® 


On the next test of Congressional support of the President, 
Morgan sided with Johnson. The Nebraska and Colorado 
territories had petitioned for statehood. Radicals favored 
admission, for this portended greater strength in Congress 
against Johnson. The New Yorker voted against both bills, 
which the President vetoed. The Nebraska measure, how- 
ever, was carried over the veto, Morgan sustaining the 
President. “Many of your friends here express much sat- 
isfaction with your vote on the Nebraska Bill,’”’ wrote Ham- 
ilton Fish. “Your vote is...regarded as evidence that you 
are not disposed to vote for a measure merely because the 
President has vetoed it.” #7 
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Colorado had less claim than Nebraska to statehood. Its 
population numbered one third the requirement for one 
representative in Congress. Greeley urged Morgan to vote 
for admission: “many friends here are deeply interested 
pecuniarily and politically in Colorado.” The Senator, how- 
ever, sustained the President, who was not overridden in this 
instance. ** 


The Racical program gathered momentum from this 
time on. The Southern States refused to ratify the Four- 
teenth Amendment, thus blocking Negro suffrage. An act 
of March 2, 1867 thereupon divided the South into five 
military districts subordinate to Congress. A second recon- 
struction act, March 23, 1867, charged the military governors 
in the five districts with preparations looking to adoption 
of State constitutions which would provide for Negro suf- 
frage. President Johnson vetoed both measures; but Mor- 
gan voted with the Radicals to make the bills law. *° 

Senator Morgan continued to be disgruntled with John- 
son's handling of the patronage. The New Yorker pressed 
upon the President the appointment of Spencer Kirby as 
collector of internal revenue. General Chester A. Arthur 
wrote Morgan repeatedly for preferment, offering to procure 
signatures recommending himself. The Congress, perhaps 
unconstitutionally, had voted to hold an extra session after 
March 4, 1867. On the day of adjournment, April 20, 1867, 
in Morgan's words, ‘nothing had been done for Brook- 
_— 

“5 minutes before the Hammer would have fallen, I made 
an appeal to the Senate and with Fessenden’s aid carried it, 
to take a recess till 8 and adjourn at 9, so that Brooklyn 
should not have the Post office closed, as perhaps it could 
have been done under the tenure of office bill. I went imme- 
diately to the President, represented the state of things, 
and the best thing I could do, was to accept, what he would 
give. Viz—Genl Roberts P. Master T. C. Callicott Collector 
F. Wollecoot, Assessor,” Morgan related ®! 

In the interval preceding another session, Senator Mor- 
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gan turned his attention to the Fall elections. He found 
his duty as chairman of the Union Congressional Commit- 
tee unusually hard to fill. Funds were needed for documents 
and speakers in the Southern States. “I have never found 
so much indifference about the result among the merchants,” 
he lamented. ** 


He kept a wary eye upon the Republican State Conven- 
tion where a struggle between Conkling and his enemies 
was expected. Morgan evinced his sympathy for the junior 
senator and the State constitutional convention’s proposal 
to enfranchise Negroes. He feared the influence of Fenton, 
and urged Conkling to engineer a resolution endorsing the 
two Senators should the convention approve Fenton's rec- 
ord, ** 

A Democratic victory appeared certain. When the nomi- 
nations had been made, the party held a Union Republican 
Ratification meeting at Cooper Institute. Morgan, who 
presided, “‘was received with hearty cheers, which continued 
for some time.” 

The Senator spoke at length. His remarks constitute his 
fullest explanation of his partial adherence to Radicalism. 
He began by endorsing the candidates with most of whom 
he had “personal acquaintance.” He then turned to the 
theme of reconstruction. 

“The country needs repose. In this all agree,” he 
declared. Next he described the President’s plan of recon- 
struction, which called for immediate admission of the 
Southern States “without reference to past conduct and 
without asking conditions of any kind. Congress, on the 
other hand, while willing to waive all claims to indemnity 
for the past, demands security for the future. (Cheers) In 
view of the frightful train of evils from which the country 
has just emerged, and the origin of which to some extent 
yet exists, is this unreasonable?... Congress, in view of 
the dangers to which prudence could not be blind, has 
seen fit to impose certain conditions precedent to the admis- 
sion of those States, as it was their right not only, but their 
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solemn duty to do. What is this requisite guaranty? The 
essential element is that loyal men, without regard to color, 
shall participate in the reconstruction of those States. But 
this would enfranchise the blacks! Most certainly, for in 
this way only can we afford protection to them and to loyal 
whites. Whatever we might think of the wisdom of such 
a measure as an abstract question, we are forced to concede 
its imperative necessity as a practical one. It is a necessity 
growing out of the condition produced by the Rebellion, 
remedial in its nature. But I say to you, my fellow citizens, 
that impartial manhood suffrage and popular education are 
alone the two safeguards against future civil disorder at the 
South....” 


Then he turned to the theme of the public debt. “The 
business of the country has so long been conducted upon 
a largely depreciated paper currency, to which the people 
have become accustomed, and, to some extent, satisfied, 
that adequate efforts are not being made for an early return 


to specie payments. (Cheers) This is our great error; and 
from it comes a brood of others, among which is a proposi- 
tion, put forth by a few public men to pay one of the great 
popular classes of United States bonds in greenbacks instead 
of coin, even, indeed, to anticipate their maturity for this 
purpose, and thus add immensely to our circulation, and 
greatly enhance the cost of all commodities of daily life. 
We want neither this nor any other scheme of quasi repudia- 
tion. (Cheers)”’ 

He gave his views on taxation. “Firm as must be our 
purpose inviolably to maintain the public obligations, it 
is equally the duty of Congress and the State Legislature to 
meet every proposition tending to increase taxation, where 
not demanded by the soundest statesmanship, with emphatic 
refusal. Industry languishes under excessive taxation, and 
must not be disenthralled. Commercial, agricultural, and 
mechanical interests all feel the present burdens which 
grow more and more onerous, and will continue to do so 
as currency gravitates toward a gold value.” 
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Finally he made a significant declaration which perhaps 
explains his impeachment vote. ‘...No representative will 
for a great length of time urge opinions essentially different 
from those held by the people he represents. He may, 
indeed, drift away for a time, but the tide that ebbs is not 
more sure also to flow than is the representative to heed 
at length the voice of his constituents, the source of all poli- 
tical power.” *4 

Gideon Welles deplored his friend’s speech and thought 
Morgan had done the President an unintentional injustice. 
Johnson “occupies precisely the same position as that of 
President Lincoln,” the Secretary wrote. “That the public 
and posterity will ultimately render this verdict I have no 
more doubt than I have of my own.” °° 

One can add to Senator Morgan’s own statement of 
motives his concern for investments made by his firm in 
Southern securities. Thus in August he advised his partner 
Terry: 


I hope you will get the $8,000 Georgia Bonds due in 
1871 at 75. The apprehension entertained by Mr. Hum- 
phreys of unfriendly Legislation in regard to the in- 
debtedness of the unreconstructed States, is in some cases 
shared by others, than by Mr. H. But for my own part, 
I have no fears. The Black population, in all cases, have 
behaved well since they have been made free. Education 
is doing much for them. Thanks to the North for so 
much. They get all their inspiration from the Republi- 
can party and are governed ably by that party, and they 
like it, no, I have no fears. But if the Democracy of the 
North & South were powerful enough to do it, I should 
have some apprehension of repudiation. . . ."5° 


Besides this economic factor there existed a_ political 
consideration, which perhaps carried some weight. A presi- 
dent was to be chosen in 1868. Though Morgan thought 
Salmon P. Chase ‘“‘would make a good president,” he knew 
Chase’s nomination over Grant to be improbable. Morgan's 
name had some currency among those mentioned as possible 
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vice-presidential running mates. And like Barkis, Morgan 
was willin’! 7 
* * * * * 


With this background Edwin D. Morgan seemed destined 
to take his stand opposite the President should the long- 
discussed impeachment proceedings be brought. Repeat- 
edly the Senator had told persons close to him that there 
would be no impeachment. But the unhappy event moved 
nearer when the President removed Secretary of War Edwin 
Stanton. This action outraged the Congress which had 
passed the Tenure of Office Act in order to subject the 
executive’s removal powers to Senate ratification. 

On the day of the removal the Senate voted 28 to 6 in 
favor of a resolution that “the President has no power to 
remove the Secretary of War...” Twenty Senators, Morgan 
among them, refrained from voting. ** 

Throughout the impeachment trial which followed on the 
heels of the Stanton affair, the close-mouthed Senator 
presented an enigma. A Herald reporter, pointing to the 
Democratic victory by 50,000 votes in the preceding New 
York election, demanded, “Will he defy his constituency 
and vote for conviction...?”” During the trial, much to 
the disgust of Gideon Welles, Morgan voted frequently to 
exclude evidence in the President’s favor. Even so, Seward 
thought Morgan would vote for acquittal, “provided it is 
clearly ascertained in advance that there can be no convic- 
tion.” 5° 

As the trial approached its end Morgan seemed drawn 
over to the Radicals. He had been spoken of for the 
Treasury post should impeachment succeed. The hostile 
Herald reported a Radical caucus held at his home to form 
a cabinet for Benjamin Wade, who would become President 
in the event of conviction. The fateful vote at length took 
place Saturday, May 16. 

The Senate gallery on that day was filled with faces both 
gay and grave. Ladies in silk, holding gold-bedecked fans, 
gave a holiday appearance oddly contrasting with the funerea] 
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gloom of others in the audience. In the well of the Senate 
the statesmen looked nervous and anxious. The gallery 
watched Senators Morgan and Conkling confer briefly. 
Soon the tally of the Senators by voice vote began. The 
roll was read to the name of Morgan. 


“All eyes next turned on the merchant prince and Senator 
from New York, Mr. Morgan,” reported the New York 
Times, “who pronounced his verdict of ‘guilty,’ in behalf 
of the business of the country as well as his own convic- 
tions.’ °° 

The final tally stood 35 to 19, one vote less than the two- 
thirds majority necessary to convict. To the last Morgan’s 
stand had been shrouded in uncertainty. 

Andrew Johnson believed he understood Morgan’s vote. 
Writing to his secretary three months after his acquittal, 
the President said, “You allude to the vote on impeachment 
as a ‘close shave.’ It was not so close as most people think; 
for Senator Morgan of New York would have cast his vote 
against impeachment rather than to have seen Ben Wade 
succeed to the Presidential chair.” ® 

Whether or not Johnson was correct, it is hard to resist 
the conclusion that Morgan’s impeachment vote was shaped 
by expediency. Party pressure in Congress, the popularity 
of Radicalism in his own State, the desire to retain his 
Senatorship which would expire in January—these consid- 
erations could scarcely have left him unmoved. 

Morgan's ballot to convict became the high water mark 
of his Radicalism. Later in the session the question arose 
of admitting Alabama with a constitution which had not 
been approved by a majority of the registered voters. This 
violated the Reconstruction Act of March 23, 1867 and before 
further State elections could be held Congress amended 
the Act to read “a majority of the votes actually cast.” 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana and Georgia 
ratified Radical constitutions under this amended Act. 
Thaddeus Stevens now endeavored to restore these states 
to the Union, adding Alabama to the list. The amended 
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law was obviously ex post facto in the instance of Alabama, 
and Morgan joined Democrats and independent Repub- 
licans in opposing Alabama’s inclusion. The Radicals, 
however, squeaked through by a 22-21 vote. * 


Senator Morgan had thus indicated clearly that in him the 
party had no meek follower of party dogma. By the end 
of the Spring session in 1868 Senator Morgan’s legislative 
record was virtually complete. He had not gone the full way 
with the Radicals, yet on every major measure from the 
Civil Rights Act through impeachment he had voted with 
them. His course had been such as to make him thought of 
as still conservative. He had avoided intimacy with Radical 
leaders, entertaining doubts about them. Privately he had 
described Sumner as ‘“‘demented,” had spoken of Wade's 
“eccentricities,” and Thaddeus Stevens’ “passion.” On 
flagrant violations of right, as in the admission of Nebraska 
and Colorado or the effort to unseat Stockton, he had 
opposed the Radicals. 


As Morgan’s term drew near expiration, neither Radicals 
nor Conservatives could wholly claim him. Two matters, 
however, were certain. Morgan was still a Republican and 
favored Negro suffrage. These things, together with his 
voting record placed him close to Radical company. He 
now no longer corresponded with Seward or Welles, but 
stayed on good terms with Weed. * 

The Senatorial contest in New York narrowed to consid- 
eration of the Radical ex-governor Reuben Fenton and the 
Republican touched with Radicalism—E. D. Morgan. For 
three years Morgan had known that Fenton sought control 
of the State. So, it will be remembered, Postmaster James 
Kelly had informed him; and so, a year and a half later, 
Charles A. Dana had reported. Dana had recently returned 
to New York to launch the Sun, a newspaper in which 
Morgan invested $15,000. Writing from New York the 
editor told the absent Senator, “I find that the agents of 
Governor Fenton are more industrious and ubiquitous than 
ever. They penetrate into every corner, and pull every 
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wire....on a trial of strength now, they would certainly 
sweep away all opposition in this city, and nearly all in 
Brooklyn also...” * 

Early in January 1869 Senator Morgan commenced to 
muster his strength. Much adverse criticism centered about 
his support of Johnson and the fact that he had’ received 
some patronage from the Democratic President. Morgan 
endeavored to counter this criticism with endorsements from 
prominent Radicals. Stanton penned a long letter to a 
member of the New York State government, praising Mor- 
gan’s gubernatorial record in responding to the draft and 
testifying to the good relations between Morgan and Wads- 
worth. The letter ended with the expression of a desire 
to see Morgan re-elected. ® 

The Senator appealed to Charles Sumner for aid. “I am 
of the opinion that a letter from you...will do me great 
good with such persons as I may find with their determina- 
tions not fixed. Great exertions are being made by my chief 
opponent to defeat me. I think they will be for naught.” 
Sumner rose to the occasion. A powerful enlistment came 
in the person of Senator Roscoe Conkling, who assured the 
anxious Morgan: “There can be no doubt any where I 
think of my feelings and wishes as to you.... By this mail 
I write Ch. Justice Hunt a full letter to be used as may be 
well—” ® 

Tirelessly Morgan wrote letters in his own behalf. To 
Schuyler Colfax, Allen Munroe, John Cashon and lesser 
figures he turned for support. Unexpected re-inforcement 
appeared in sensational newspaper stories impugning Fen- 
ton’s integrity. A Little Valley citizen vainly exhorted 
Morgan to seize the opportunity. “As Gov. Fenton has 
determined to destroy you, why don’t you meet him at his 
own tricks? Expose his enormous thefts from the State.... 
He & his pimps stole not less than a million on the reim- 
bursement alone.” 

Morgan erred gravely in not taking part in the contest 
for Speaker. During the election held the previous Autumn 
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he had furnished money for the campaign expenses of 
Truman Younglove, who, so helped, had won his seat by a 
scant majority of four. ** Though warned to have a voice 
in the selection of a speaker, Morgan had simply announced 
that he was content with Younglove. Upon taking the 
speaker's chair, Younglove delayed in appointing his 
committees. At length he announced that no appointments 
would be made until a Senator had been elected. 

Meantime Albany filled with persons interested in the 
election. As he had not done in 1863, Morgan went to 
Albany where he established headquarters in the Delavan. 
Rumor had it that the Senator spent his money plentifully, 
so plentifully that Fenton, heretofore ‘“‘as unruffled as 
Chautauqua lake in summer,” proposed to retire in favor 
of the wealthy Marshall O. Roberts, who had Greeley’s 
backing. Unsubstantiated charges of corruption on both 
sides harassed the two candidates, one the possessor of an 
unsavory gubernatorial record, the other the possessor of 
a million dollars. °° 

When the Republican caucus met Speaker Younglove 
showed his hand. The man to whom the Assembly looked 
for appointments placed in nomination Reuben E. Fenton. 
The threat was seen clearly by the aspiring members pres- 
ent. On the first ballot Fenton captured the nomination, 
tantamount to election, by a 52-40 vote. The State machine 
had triumphed over the National organization. The New 
York Herald described the result as a “complete Revolution 
in the Radical Party.” 7° 

Morgan ascribed his defeat to the defection of the 
Onondaga County delegation. Thirteen years later when 
his friend, President Arthur, was dispensing the Federal 
patronage, Morgan urged the rejection of an Onondaga 
County man. “I have not forgotten my Senatorial contest 
with Fenton,” Morgan told Arthur confidentially, ‘when, 
after being elected for me, the whole delegation of Onondaga 
County went against me and that alone turned the scale.” ™ 

That so charitable and forgiving a man as Edwin D. 
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Morgan nursed this grudge for thirteen years is a measure 
of his cisappointment. Yet one heard no complaint from 
him at the time. As soon as he learned of Fenton’s nomina- 
tion Morgan hastened to the victor’s rooms to congratulate 
him, 7? 

His defeat in the Senatorial election removed Morgan 
from public office, though not from politics. From this 
time forward he stood apart from the Stalwarts. As a mean 
between Radicalism and reform he became National Chair- 
man in 1872 for the second Grant canvass. At the national 
nominating convention in 1876 he outlined a reform policy 
for the Republican Party, which may well have been a bid 
for the Presidency. He accepted the Party’s gubernatorial 
nomination in this year, chosen as a counterweight to the 
reformer Tilden. Losing to Lucius Robinson, he never 
sought public office again, and in 1881 declined President 
Arthur’s offer of the Treasury portfolio. At his death in 
1883 the writers of his obituaries, viewing his long record 
and doubtless reflecting the public’s attitude, counted him 
among the conservatives in the party. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S PERSONAL TAX 
DIFFICULTY, 1898 


G. WALLACE CHESSMAN* 


Theodore Roosevelt's nonpayment of personal taxes 

in New York was admittedly a “peculiarly ugly 
business.” ! It cast grave doubt upon his eligibility for the 
governorship. Worse yet, it exposed him to the charge of tax 
dodging, a most embarrassing thing for a reformer and a 
moralist. So disconcerted was Roosevelt that without the 
encouragement of T. C. Platt he reportedly would have re- 
tired from the contest. But, to the dismay of his opponents, 
the Rough Rider went on to emerge unscathed, as popular 
as ever. That triumph was in good part justified. Still the 
extent of his vindication in the public mind did indicate 
how unique was Roosevelt among the politicians of the time, 
how strong was men’s faith in his essential goodness. 

At the time this difficulty arose, Colonel Roosevelt appear- 
ed certain to be the Republican candidate for governor of 
New York. Frank S. Black, the incumbent, was so bent on 
renomination that he would carry the fight to the state con- 
vention. Without the backing of Thomas Collier Platt, how- 
ever, Black’s was a hopeless struggle. The famed Easy Boss 
of the New York machine had decided in August that only 
a man of Roosevelt’s stature could offset the canal scandai 
associated with the Black regime. Senator Platt had reached 
an accord with the Rough Rider colonel in mid-September, 
and the great majority of the delegates had their instruc- 


’ VHE controversy that arose in September of 1898 over 


* The author is at present with the Foreign Policy Studies Branch of the 
Division of Historical Policy Research in the Department of State of the 
United States. The material in this article is drawn largely from the 
author’s unpublished doctoral dissertation, “Theodore Roosevelt, Governor” 
(Harvard University, 1951). 
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tions. The proceedings of the Saratoga convention would be 
a mere formality. 

The first rumors of some hitch in the plan to nominate 
Roosevelt came on Thursday night, the twenty-second of 
September, when the convention was less than a week away. 
At Newburgh Republican state chairman Benjamin B. Odell 
thought enough of what he heard to cancel his departure for 
Saratoga and hurry to New York. The next morning he and 
Platt studied a copy of the document which had put the 
Black adherents into “high feather.” It was an affidavit which 
Roosevelt had filled out for the New York City Board of 
Taxes and Assessments on March 21 of that year to the effect 
that since October of 1897 he had been a “resident of Wash- 
ington” and hence was not liable for personal taxes in New 
York City. According to Article 4, Section 2 of the state con- 
stitution, a continuous residence of five years or more within 
New York was necessary to be eligible for the governorship. 
Thus the grave possibility arose that Roosevelt's tax affidavit 
constituted automatic disqualification. Informed by tele- 
phone of the unexpected turn of events, Roosevelt gathered 
together what pertinent papers he possessed and hurried to 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel? 

The story of Roosevelt’s entanglement with the residence 
problem was exceedingly complicated. From 1892 through 
1896, the Oyster Bay assessors had made both real estate and 
personal property levies upon Roosevelt. In 1897 their pre- 
vious valuations were revised sharply upward; his assessment 
for Sagamore Hill jumped from $15,000 to $75,000, and for 
personalty from $2,000 to $12,000. Theodore, who had de- 
voted little attention to the subject previously but considered 
these amounts “perfectly absurd,” sought the counsel of his 
uncle, James A. Roosevelt. Theodore was informed that in 
1895 and 1896, when as Police Commissioner he had main- 
tained a voting residence in New York City, he had actually 
not needed to pay a personal tax at Oyster Bay. He also 
learned that although his family had left his sister’s town 
house May 1, 1897, he might still consider himself a city 
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resident because the lease at 689 Madison Avenue ran tech- 
nically until October 1, 1897. This knowledge accorded with 
Theodore’s thinking, for not only could he stop carrying 
his extra tax burden but at that time he also desired for 
political reasons to keep New York as his place of abode.’ 
So on August 24, 1897 he followed Uncle Jim’s advice and 
executed an affidavit that he was not liable for Oyster Bay 
personal assessment because he lived in New York City.‘ 
October came and passed; the lease expired, the Roosevelt 
family was in Washington for the winter, and Theodore 
could not vote that November either at Oyster Bay or in 
New York. On January 10, 1898 the New York City tax de- 
partment, which had just been: taken over by Tammany, 
notified the ex-Police Commissioner that his personal estate 
for 1898 was assessed at $50,000. In view of the “very defec- 
tive” system in vogue at that time, the then Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy would have been perfectly justified in swear- 
ing off whatever part of that figure he considered exorbitant.* 
But Roosevelt's theory about his residence had changed 


since the late summer of 1897; gone for four years was any 
hope of political office under Seth Low, and Sagamore Hill 
remained his only real home in the state. Theodore wrote 
his cousin Emilen: 


Will I have to pay that personal tax if I am not 
a resident of New York? I now vote in Oyster Bay 
and pay my personal tax there. I don’t see how they 
can collect it. If you think it right will you forward 
the enclosed letter? 


The enclosure notified the authorities that Roosevelt had 
“no personal property liable to taxation in the city of New 
York,” that he lived and voted at Oyster Bay, and that “I 
have not been a resident of New York since the Ist day of 
May, last, at which time I gave up my house at 689 Madison 
Avenue.” * By the evidence of the Oyster Bay affidavit, of 
course, Roosevelt was stretching a point to claim May 1, 1897 
as his date of departure from Manhattan. The enclosure, 
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however, must never have been forwarded, for on March 3, 
1898 Theodore returned to the subject, this time to his 
brother-in-law, Douglas Robinson. 


I don’t know what to do about my taxes. You see, 
last August I got off from my personal taxes in Oyster 
Bay on the ground that I was not a resident of Oyster 
Bay, and had not yet given up my residence in New 
York. Of course, as a matter of fact, on November 
Ist my last interest in 689 lapsed. I did not vote in 
New York, and could not have voted, and abandoned 
my residence there, and had no intention whatever of 
resuming it. Could I not make an affidavit that on 
November Ist my interest in New York ceased: that 
I did not vote there and have no residence there; and 
that I then intended, and now intend, to make my 
residence at Oyster Bay, where I shall vote and pay all 
my taxes this year? ? 


John E. Roosevelt, of the law firm of Roosevelt and Kobbe, 
thought differently; he believed and so advised that the 
proper step was to make out an affidavit which gave Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a residence. Theodore signed this docu- 
ment, but at the same time he wrote John: 


I do not want to lose my vote this fall and therefore 
I will just pay the penalty and pay those taxes in New 
York. Is it practicable to alter matters so as to have 
me taxed at Oyster Bay? Would this be practical or 
not? If not, then I will pay in New York anyway. I 
don’t want to seem to sneak out of anything, nor do 
I wish to lose my vote for two years in succession.® 


The affidavit and letter must have confused Roosevelt and 
Kobbe, for on the thirty-first of March the Navy’s Assistant 
Secretary had to explain himself once again. 


I hate to lose my vote at Oyster Bay this year, and 
by what you tell me I shall have to so lose it. I did not 
understand about the affidavit making me lose my resi- 
dence in New York State to the extent of losing my 
vote. This doubtless was stupidity on my part, and 
I ought to have expressed myself more clearly in the 
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accompanying letter, where I meant to state that I did 
not want to take any step that would cause me to lose 
my vote this coming year in New York. Don’t you 
think that I could fix the matter up at Oyster Bay? 
Can’t I pay the taxes there now? 


There the matter had rested; the Rough Rider went off to 
war, John E. Roosevelt continued proceedings to vacate the 
New York City assessment, and James Roosevelt, through 
whom Theodore dealt with the Oyster Bay assessors and 
who was supposed to have instructions to put his nephew's 
name back on the tax rolls, died before he accomplished 
that mission. 

All this history, with the supporting papers, did not come 
out at the first conference at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Enough 
of it was revealed, however, to convince Platt that Roosevelt 
must not withdraw and that the case was not hopeless.’ 
Elihu Root was present and would make a thorough legal” 
check before the convention. Meanwhile the party leaders 
would exude confidence. As they departed for Saratoga the 
next day, both Odell and Platt assured the reporters that 
Roosevelt was eligible. 

That week-end was a nightmare for Roosevelt. Some of 
his worry derived from the rupture of relations with a group 
of independents who had put him up for governor only to 
have him at the last minute decline to run on two tickets.'° 
More vexing still, however, was the fact that though the 
newspapers had published the damning affidavit, not a word 
of evidence in his defense had appeared. On Sunday the New 
York Tribune righteously called on Platt for proof, not opin- 
ion, for “a serious question has been raised.” ** Worse yet, a 
former Oyster Bay assessor revealed the existence of the 1897 
affidavit by which Roosevelt had declared he was a resident 
of New York City. Roosevelt, who may have been admonish- 
ed to keep quiet until Root presented his case, could not 
endure the waiting. First through “a friend,” and then di- 
rectly, he released scraps of favorable information.'* 

At a conference at Saratoga on the eve of the convention 
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the final arguments for eligibility were prepared. Joseph H. 
Choate had not been of much assistance but Root, with the 
aid of Judge George W. Ray, constructed a speech to be pre- 
sented to the delegates.‘* The legal argument adduced 
against the Washington affidavit was that Roosevelt had 
there referred to the temporary type of residence which 
“consists in the actual physical presence in a place other 
than a man’s domicile,” and not to the other type which was 
“permanent, legal, equivalent to domicile.” For the purposes 
of eligibility for office, the New York Court of Appeals had 
decided that. residence meant domicile, and Roosevelt had 
resumed “his legal residence and domicile” on October 1, 
1897 at Oyster Bay. Roosevelt, of course, had not been con- 
tent with these legal technicalities of the March 21, 1898 
affidavit; his letters to Emlen Roosevelt on January 20, to 
John E. Roosevelt on March 25, and to Douglas Robinson 
on March 28" all indicated that the then Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy did not intend to endanger his domicile in 
Oyster Bay. No person, concluded the argument, could be 
deprived of his residence against his will, and thus on a 
second count Roosevelt's eligibility was affirmed, '® 

Had this case ever gone into the courts, it is difficult to 
say what might have been the result. The conferees at the 
Fifth Avenue on the twenty-third had considered the possi- 
bility that proceedings might be instituted, but had decided 
that neither a Republican nor a Democratic Attorney Gen- 
eral would ever take action.'® In a legal contest the Oyster 
Bay affidavit would probably not have been ignored. That 
of itself might have weakened Root’s technical defense, for 
in one instance residence would mean domicile and in the 
other it would not. Furthermore greater doubt might have 
arisen over the sincerity of Roosevelt's intentions. Yet it is 
perhaps significant that in the libel suit of 1915, the closest 
approach ever made to a legal airing of the question, Barnes's 
attorneys did not see fit to introduce the subject of the first 
affidavit. Root’s presentation avoided what might have been 
embarrassing complications, but did no real violence to the 
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facts; the vital dispute would have developed over whether 
his argument sufficiently destroyed the evidence of the Wash- 
ington affidavit.” 

At Saratoga the judge and jury were over nine hundred 
delegates gathered in a flag-festooned hall. Black’s name had 
been placed before the assemblage, and Chauncey Depew 
had put Roosevelt—that ‘““dynamitic bundle of brains, nerves, 
energy and initiative’—into nomination, winding up with a 
“breathtaking” account of the “world-famed charge of the 
Rough Riders through the hail of shot and up the hill of 
San Juan, their colonel . . . one hundred feet in advance.” * 
After the seconding speeches, Elihu Root strode to the plat- 
form; having explained that Roosevelt had requested him 
to present the facts of the eligibility question before anyone 
cast a vote, he launched into the “dry details.” 


There was nobody prepared to answer—nobody had 
studied the question from the bottom up. I mixed 
my argument with a lot of ballyhoo and it went over 
with a bang. 19 
Amid the cheers that broke out at the conclusion of Root’s 
speech, Ed Lauterbach announced that the Black forces were 
perfectly satisfied Roosevelt was eligible. With the last ob- 
stacle cleared, the delegates ratified the inevitable by a 
thumping 753 to 218 vote. 

“So the ‘tax-dodge’ bugaboo bursts with the eligibility 
scare .. . everybody here is glad of it now.” Thus wrote the 
New York Tribune’s correspondent at the Saratoga conven- 
tion. Roosevelt breathed easier, too. He believed his “‘prob- 
ity and honor” had been vindicated.?° He was to blame, he 
informed Cabot, “for having left the whole matter, as I left 
all my business affairs, to Douglas, Uncle Jim and John.” 7? 
Of course the Democrats would “ring the changes on the 
original charge from now until election”; but Roosevelt 
thought his letters “left the thing pretty straight”—the New 
York Times and Evening Post just did not “wish to be con- 
vinced.” ** All that remained was to pay the personal tax in 
New York City, and the affair was closed.** 
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Surprisingly little reference was subsequently made to 
Roosevelt's personal tax difficulty. During the campaign the 
Democrats naturally attempted to exploit it.** But the G.O.P. 
countered with lengthy excerpts from Elihu Root’s speech, 
and only once did a heckler throw the matter up to the 
Rough Rider on the stump.*® After the election the whole 
controversy quickly disappeared. Never did the governor 
have to return to it in his voluminous correspondence, and 
even the opposition press appeared content to let the topic 
drop. 

The fact that Roosevelt survived so well a potentially dis- 
astrous episode affords a valuable insight into the nature 
of his career. The figure here revealed was a good deal less 
than a careful schemer with long-range ambitions; indeed 
in this instance as well as in the affair with the independ- 
ents he was singularly shortsighted and confused.*® Such 
mistakes, which might well have been fatal for other poli- 
ticlans, were taken to indicate his ingenuousness. If men 
thought he had done wrong they assigned the blame to 
others, in this case to his family advisers. Roosevelt was the 
simple and good man loose in an evil world, and the world 
was the better for it. The strength of that popular belief 
bulked large throughout his public life. 


1 Roosevelt to Henry Cabot Lodge, September 28, 1898, in Selections from 
the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, 1884- 
1918 (New York, 1925), I, 350. 

2 The most probable version of how this affidavit got out is that first 
Tammany handed it over to Edward Lauterbach, a Black supporter, to use 
against Roosevelt, and then Lauterbach took it to Platt. Another story was 
that Lou Payn offered to bet Odell $10,000 that Black would be named, at 
which point Odell instituted an investigation. See New York Tribune, 
September 24, 25, 1898. 

3 Roosevelt to Nicholas Murray Butler, September 26, 1898, in Butler MSS., 
Low Library, Columbia University. See also Theodore to James A. Roosevelt, 
August 11, 14, 1897, in Roosevelt MSS., Widener Library, Harvard University. 

4 Roosevelt to James A. Roosevelt, August 24, 1897; New York Evening 
Post, September 27, 1898. He also requested a $43,000 reduction on the 
Sagamore Hill assessment. $35,000 was granted, bringing his real estate 
valuation to $40,000. 

5 See testimony of Tax Commissioner Feitner in Report of the Special 
Committee of the New York Assembly to Investigate the Public Offices and 
Departments of the City of New York (Albany, 1900), 1452. 

6 January 20, 1898, Roosevelt MSS., Library of Congress; hereafter cited as 
Roosevelt MSS (LC). 
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7 Robinson MSS., Widener Library. 

8 March 25, 1898, Roosevelt MSS.(L.C.) Roosevelt testified later that by 
“penalty” he had meant “excessive assessment.” Barnes v. Roosevelt, Case on 
Appeal (Walton, N. Y., 1917), 389. 

9 According to Platt, The Autobiography of Thomas Collier Platt (com- 
piled and edited by Louis J. Lang; New York, 1910), 371, Roosevelt wanted 
to withdraw rather than go through with the fight. This view is substantiated 
by an unsigned memorandum in the William Loeb MSS., Widener Library, 
dated July 31, 1902 and marked “Hold for Secretary Root.” The author of 
this document, which was designed to influence President Roosevelt to look 
favorably upon a federal judgeship for Judge George W. Ray, maintained 
that at the Friday afternoon conference Root “was not very strong in his 
opinion on Mr. Roosevelt’s eligibility” but that Platt was determined to go 
through with the nomination. 

10 See Memorandum of J. J. Chapman, December 21, 1919 in M. A. de W. 
Howe, John Jay Chapman and His Letters (Boston, 1937), 143. 

11 September 25, 1898. 

12See New York Tribune, New York Commercial Advertiser, September 
25, 26, 27, 1898. 

13 Platt, op. cit., 372 asserts that Choate told Root the case was “hopeless.” 
The Choate papers in the Library of Congress give no indication of Choate’s 
opinion, but the memorandum of July 31, 1902, Loeb MSS., stated that Root 
returned from Stockbridge, Mass., “without the opinion of Mr. Choate, who 
was unwilling to put himself on record sustaining the legal position which 
had been taken in Mr. Roosevelt’s favor. Mr. Root himself had been weak- 
ened by his conference with Mr. Choate, and was extremely anxious and 
dubious about the position which he was expected to take.” It may well be 
that Root was considerably bolstered by Judge Ray, who gave the “strongest 
and best advice” at the midnight conference. However, it should be noted 
that Roosevelt had written Root a letter two days before (Sept. 24, Root 
MSS.,LC) in which was set down the argument Root used in his speech. 

14 This letter, which was not quoted above but which Root used, 
contained this observation: “I have written John that I will just pay those 
taxes in New York City. I don’t want to lose my residence in the State. 
This year I shall be horribly over my income anyway, and I will simply 
have to grin and bear it.” Roosevelt MSS. (LC). 

15 The Root speech was reproduced in full in the Commercial Advertiser. 
September 28, 1898. 

16 Barnes v. Roosevelt, 385-6. 

17 On March 23, 1915 Elihu Root sent the data on the residence question 
to lawyer John M. Bowers for use in the Barnes libel suit. Said Root: “I have 
found the letters I spoke of, and inclose them. You will see that Theodore 
Roosevelt continuously insisted that he lived at Oyster Bay and was taxable 
there rather than in New York City. The reference io the residence in 
Washington was introduced by the lawyer who drafted, first a proposed 
letter, znd second the affidavit. It must of course be construed as referring, 
in the mind of the affiant, to the kind of residence which was consistent with 
his own clear and insistent claim that he lived at Oyster Bay.” Roosevelt 
MSS. (LC) . 

18 New York Tribune, September 28, 1898. 

19 Root to Jessup, November 13, 1934, in P. C. Jessup, Elihu Root (New 
York, 1938), I, 200. By “ballyhoo” Root referred to the way in which he 
embellished the “dry details” with frequent references to Roosevelt’s war 
record. 

20 New York Tribune, September 28, 1898. 

21 Roosevelt to Lodge, September 28, 1898, in Selections, I, 350. 
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22 Roosevelt to N. M. Butler, September 30, 1898, Butler MSS. The New 
York Evening Post did not commit itself to an opinion on whether Roosevelt 
was truly eligible. 

23 Since the Oyster Bay books were already closed, Douglas Robinson paid 
$1,005 to the City of New York on October 3, the first day on which taxes 
were there collected. New York Tribune, October 4, 1898. 

24See New York Tribune, September 30; New York World, September 30; 
Rochester Herald, October 4; Albany Argus, October 31, 1898. 

25 For identical articles defending Roosevelt see Auburn Daily Advertiser 
and Ithaca Daily Journal, October 28, 1898. See also Steuben Courier, Septem- 
ber 30, October 14, 1898. 

26 Cf. Lewis Einstein, Roosevelt: His Mind in Action (Boston, 1930), 104. 





THE REDISCOVERY OF SAMUEL NELSON 


RICHARD H. LEACH * 


T 1s always surprising to the student of history how 
quickly figures which loom large in one particular 
era are completely forgotten in the next. Sometimes 
it is due to a later revision downward of the individual's 
importance in his time and place, but just as often it is be- 
cause the man failed to leave behind him enough material 
from which to reconstruct his life and assay his contribution. 
When the latter is the case, the discovery of any manuscripts, 
papers, letters, or memorabilia is a noteworthy event, be- 
cause of the new insights that may be therein for the his- 
torian and biographer. 

So it is with one of New York’s most outstanding citizens 
of the last century—Samuel Nelson. Although he lived a life 
devoted to the service of his state and nation (he resigned 
from the bench of the Supreme Court of the United States 
just a few months before he would have rounded out fifty 
years service on state and national benches), little except 
the bare outline of his life remains with us today. We know 
his dates (1792-1873), a little about his ancestry (one of his 
grandfathers emigrated from Ireland about the middle of 
the eighteenth century and settled at Hebron, Washington 
County, New York), the slightest bit about his youth and 
education (from Washington Academy at Salem, New York, 
he went to Granville Academy and on to Middlebury (Vt.) 
College, where he graduated in 1812), and of course what 
the public record reveals of his chief moves up the ladder 
of political and judicial success (only six years after he began 
to practice law in 1817, Governor Joseph Yates appointed 


* Mr, Leach’s last appearance in the columns of New York History was in 
January 1950. Since then he has received his doctorate from Princeton and 
has published in the New England Quarterly and the Massachusetts Law 
Quarterly. He is assistant professor in the Department of Social Sciences at 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 
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him judge of the sixth circuit court of New York, where he 
served until Governor Enos Throop advanced him to the 
Supreme Court of New York in 1831. There he spent the 
following six years as an Associate Justice and the next eight 
years as Chief Justice. In 1845, President John Tyler nom- 
inated him to the Supreme Court of the United States and 
there he remained until the year before his death.) In addi- 
tion, Nelson’s judicial decisions are a matter of permanent 
public record. 

But all this tells us little of the man himself. Because of 
an acute scarcity of material, no adequate biography of Nel- 
son has ever been written, and the little that has been done 
is merely an elaboration of the outline sketched above. He 
is given brief mention and discussion in some of the nation’s 
encyclopedias, and many books and articles about other 
judges or about particular court decisions bring him in on 
occasion. But nothing more penetrating has ever been pub- 
lished, and allusions to him grow less frequent by 
the year. Indeed he would be virtually a forgotten man it 
it were not for the fact that the Farmers’ Museum at Coop- 
erstown, where Nelson lived so many years, has recently 
moved to its Village Corners the small building which was 
once the Judge’s law office. This very fact has made all the 
more pressing the need for rediscovery of Nelson papers. 

Nelson's judicial record alone yields the conclusion that 
he exerted a powerful influence on the development of both 
state and national law, and there is reason to believe he was 
not without political influence in the Democratic Party as 
wel!. These considerations, combined with the recorded im- 
pressions of many of his personal charms and integrity, make 
him seem to be a son of New York well worth resurrection, 
and it is to be hoped that the quest for his papers will be 
continued until a sufhcient number have finally been dis- 
covered to put flesh on what has been too long only a skele- 
ton of facts. 

Happily, a beginning in that direction has been made. 
The indexing of the papers of William L. Marcy, Abraham 
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Linco!n, Salmon P. Chase and Hamilton Fish in the manu- 
script coilections of the Library of Congress has turned up a 
handful of Nelson letters, and my own recent excursion 
through the papers of Benjamin R. Curtis in the same lib- 
rary produced two more. There are still several vast collec- 
tions there of papers of persons close to Nelson—John Mc- 
Lean, John A. J. Creswell, and J. C. Bancroft Davis, among 
others—as yet unindexed, which may yield even more. So 
the list grows, and it may be that before too long Nelson 
can actually be rescued from oblivion. But even the little 
already found adds considerably to our knowledge of him. 

For instance, we know now that he did not let his judicial 
office keep him from activity in the political world outside. 
The full extent of his political interests and activities is yet 
to be revealed, but thus far we have learned from these new 
sources that Nelson used his influence in behalf of his friends 
even on the President of the United States, and that not ten 
days after Abraham Lincoln first assumed his terrible load.+ 
And one of those letters, written shortly after his appoint- 
ment to the United States Supreme Court, reveals that as 
well he did not refrain from becoming the active partisan, if 
not promoter, of Governor William L. Marcy, the man who 
had elevated him to the chief justiceship of New York eight 
years before. Dated ‘““Washington, Saturday | March /45 14 
past 3 P.M.” and marked in the upper left-hand corner 
“Private and confidential,” it reads: 

Dear Sir, 

The struggle here has been a close one with 
enemies and indiscreet friends, who mean well— Your 
friends have had the advantage of those against them, 
in this—they have steadiy pursued one course wisely 
and efficiently under the lead of our friend Dickin- 
son— Without him the issue would be more equivo- 
cal—while the other side have brought forward several 
candidates in succession. 

The great point to be gained is a place in the 
Cabinet—all must yield to that simple issue, and if 
you are tendered the War department you must not 
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hesitate a moment in accepting it- Make up your 
mind instantly to accept. 

This is the fixed advice of your friends here: and 
you must act upon that without hesitation. 

Yours 
in haste 
S. Nelson 

Gov Marcy. 


In the same fashion, the two letters Nelson wrote to Cur- 
tis give for the first time a clear picture of his attitude 
toward the leading problem of his time—the growing dis- 
sension between North and South and the Civil War it fin- 
ally produced. From the first comes the fullest statement yet 
discovered of Nelson’s conservative approach to the issues 
involved therein. From it cam be gleaned his fear of disunion 
and war and his willingness to make concessions to the 
South, if they would but calm the troubled waters. It alone 
serves to explain Nelson’s action with John Archibald Camp- 
bell as an intermediary between the Southern commissioners 
and William H. Seward early the next year. Written from 
Washington on Christmas Day, 1860, it is as follows:* 

Dear Sir, 

Your favor of the 10th inst. is recd. I had read 
the address [Curtis’ address to the people of Massa- 
chusetts, delivered December 7, urging that the ‘per- 
sonal liberty laws,’ passed in an attempt to frustrate 
the operation of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, be 
repealed] before the receipt of your copy, and I can 
assure you that the good effect fel[t] is not confined to 
Massachusetts. It was most opportune at this merid- 
ian, and did much to silence those who were disposed 
to deny the unconstitutionality of all the personal lib- 
erty laws in Northern states. 

But with all the patriotic efforts thus far made 
***and***are making, we almost despair of the 
republic. 

The republican leaders are unyielding, and, I 
think, there is no hope for an adjustment through 
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them. If the Union can be saved, it must be by the 
masses of the people; and this***requires time and an 
opportunity to go before them on some just and rea- 
sonable propositions. 

The most conservative men of the South have, 
undoubtedly, made up their minds that some*** must 
be accorded by the North so as to avoid hereafter the 
eternal***of the***question, and denunciation of the 
people of the South—that only***peace and protection 
make separation a necessity and that the time has 
arrived when a final settlement must be made. There 
is not much difficulty or difference among moderate or 
extreme men in the South as to the extent.of the *** 
claimed. The moderate are willing to give time to 
the North to adjust the difficulty—the extreme are not. 
This is the chief difference. What weakens us, even in 
the minds of moderate men, is the conviction that the 
North is hopelessly abolition that is, republican aboli- 
tion—and that even if time was given, it would be but 
delaying the evil. This we***and claim that we should 
have the opportunity of going before the public. 

The danger pressing upon us now is the grave 
error of the administration in not strengthening the 
forts at Charleston. They may be taken any moment 
and will be now, if any step is taken to strengthen 
them—and if taken, and an attempt either by the pres- 
ent or next administration, to retake them, you may set 
it down as certain that civil war begins. The whole 
South will rush to the suppport of S. C. This results 
not only from sympathy of feeling in her cause, but, 
from the almost universal notion of the South that 
secession is a 1ight—and, if so, any attempt to interfere 
with her by force is war. 

Another danger is pressing—one of the points of the 
south is to have the position that slaves is [sic] prop- 
erty conceded. This will be insisted upon in both 
committees of Senate and House—and it will***by the 
republicans with even unanimity. If so, the South will 
regard this as a*** *** — and as striking at the root 
of all title and protection to their property—and 
a distinguished Virginian inclined to be conservative 
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has said that when this report comes in as a part 
of the republican creed, Virginia will be a unit for 
secession, and if so, it is easy to see the effect upon 
other states. 

Upon the whole no light breaks in upon us here 
—and if ever, the gloom must be broken by patriotic 
men of the North. 


Sincerely, 
yours 
S. Nelson 
Judge Curtis 

The second letter to Curtis, written on September 7, 1862, 
from Nelson’s home in Cooperstown, is chiefly concerned 
with setting a time for the trial of a case in which Curtis 
was evidently interested. But it contains in one solid kernel 
Nelson’s whole attitude as the nation approached the end 
of its first year and a half of civil war. “. . . the case must be 
postponed to a time to be fixed hereafter,” Nelson wrote, 
“as in the present condition of the country it is impossible 
to anticipate events.” ‘““The last news from the seat of war,” 
he went on, “leaves everything in doubt and fear. God grant 
that our beloved country may survive the fierceness of the 
enemy without and imbecility of the authorities within.” * 
No Republican he, nor blind follower of Abraham Lincoln! 

The two letters addressed to Salmon P. Chase and the one 
to Hamilton Fish are of value for quite different reasons. 
Of little or no political or judicial interest, they nevertheless 
pierce to some extent the veil of impersonality with which 
history has shrouded Nelson and go part way toward reviv- 
ing the warmth of the living man. They give at least a few 
traits from which to draw a personal portrait. All were writ- 
ten late in Nelson’s life. The earliest is to Chase, dated Coop- 
erstown, October 20, 1870. It reveals not only his affection 
for the Chief Justice but implies as well the interests and 
activities of a man then seventy-eight years old. Nelson 
wrote: 


My dear Chief Justice, 
Yours of the 17th inst. with its enclosures, has just 
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come to hand. I need not say to you, that I sincerely 
regret your illness and consequent inability to preside 
at the adjourned term. I am, also, ill, and although 
recovering, will be unable to attend it. The excessive 
hot summer, and some indiscretion in exposing myself 
to the sun, on my farm, produced a slight congestion 
of the blood, with pain and loss of sleep, which lasted 
over two months. The long deprivation of sleep, so 
affected my eyes that they have not yet recovered their 
strength. I read very little, and, in other ways, have 
not strength enough to work. Have declined all judicial 
business since my illness. 

Please give my best regards and respects to Mrs. 
Sprague and Miss Hetty and believe me 

Sincerely 
Your friend 
S. Nelson 

Chief Justice Chase 


The other letter to Chase, undated but placed by the Lib- 
rary of Congress in March, 1871, is the tender note of a con- 
cerred and kindly friend. It reads: 


My dear Chief Justice 

I have just learned that you are in town: and am 
sorry it was not in time to have called to see you. Your 
presence here, as well as the judgment of friends, sat- 
isfy me, that you have improved very much in health; 
and afford assurance that time and care will work out 
its complete restoration; for which we all pray. 

Yours truly 
S. Nelson 


Fittingly, the last of the letters in the Library of Congress 
collections dates from Nelson’s final act of public service, 
the act which led directly to his death. It is a reply to Secre- 
tary of State Hamilton Fish, who had relayed to Nelson 
President Grant's desire that he assist with the settlement of 
the troublesome Alabama claims question. In accepting the 
post, Nelson convincingly demonstrates both his humility 
and his devotion to duty. The letter is as follows: 
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Washington 
Feby 8/71 
My dear Sir, 

I have reflected upon the request you did me the 
honor to make this morning; and have come to the 
conclusion that, if I can be of any service in the 
adjustment of the pending difficulties between this 
country and Great Britain, I am hardly at liberty to 
refuse it. 

I am afraid you overestimate any aid that I may 
be able to render the Commission, but whatever it may 
be, it will be***with a hearty desire to adjust the diff- 
culties in a way that may be consistent with right and 
justice to both governments***and be the means of 
laying a foundation for the lasting peace and friendship 
between them. 

Very truly 
Yours 


S. Nelson 
The Secretary of State 


To date, there is little else to add to the Nelson story. 
Admittedly, only the barest beginning has been made. At 
least the letters so far uncovered have, however, been useful 
in bringing Nelson a little more into focus, and there is no 
reason to doubt that the future will yield still more material 
from which ever fuller portraits can be drawn, until at last a 
true picture of Samuel Nelson emerges. Few New Yorkers 
of the nineteenth century merit rediscovery more, and he 
who finally accomplishes the task will have rendered New 
York history a distinct service. 


1Samuel Nelson to Abraham Lincoln, March 13, !861, Abraham Lincoln 
Papers, Library of Congress, re the qualifications of 4 Mr. Bennett for naval 
office in New York City. 

2 Nelson’s penmanship was not of the best; thus I have indicated by the 
use of asterisks the indecipherable words in this and following letters. 

3Samuel Nelson to Benjamin R. Curtis, September 7, 1862, Benjamin R. 
Curtis Papers, Library of Congress. 





. THE TAMMANY SOCIETY AND THE JEFFERSON- 
IAN MOVEMENT IN NEW YORK CITY, 
1795-1800 


PETER PAULSON* 


well-filled strong box and a history of corruption and 
demagogy—such is the picture which the name Tam- 
many invariably brings to mind today. Against this back- 
ground it may be difficult to believe that the beginnings 
of the Tammany Society in New York City were truly 
democratic, but such is the case. In the years immediately 
preceding 1800, when the Federalist party had brought the 
United States to the brink of war with France and had 
forced a “crisis in freedom” at home, Tammany was one 
of those popular societies which did so much to build a 
Republican opposition in New York City. Only within 
recent years have historians begun to investigate the origins 
and development of the Jeffersonian movement in urban 
areas,' yet New York City was of great importance to 
the Republican cause in 1800. Victory in that city, as one 
Republican newspaper exultantly declared, was “the sword 
which has severed the gordian knot of Federalism.” * 
As a center of Republican agitation and propaganda from 
1795 to 1800, Tammany did much to help forge that sword 
which defeated Federalism and put Jefferson in the presi- 

dency. 
It is the purpose of this paper to investigate the activities, 


A cigar-smoking politician, corpulent in build, with 


* This paper won first prize in the Association’s 1952 contest for college 
and university students, judged by Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Seth Low 
Professor of History, Emeritus, at Columbia University, and honorary presi- 
dent of the New York State Historical Association; Walter D. Edmonds, 
author; and Dr. Sidney I. Pomerantz, Professor of History at the City College 
of New York. Mr. Paulson was at that time a graduate student at Columbia 
University and the paper was prepared in a doctoral seminar under Professor 
Richard Morris. He took his undergraduate degree at the College of the 
City of New York and is currently employed at the New York State Library 
in Albany. 
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the program, and the membership of the “Society of St. 
Tammany or Columbian Order’ for the years 1795 to 1800. * 
The Society had made its first appearance as a_ benefit 
and fraternal organization in 1789,‘ seeking to connect 
“in the indissoluble bonds of patriotic friendship, American 
brethren, of known attachment to the political rights of 
human nature, and to the liberties of this country.” * At 
the outset it included “the moderate men of both the Fed- 
eralist and anti-Federalist  parties,’® and its meetings 
rang with toasts to the new French republic, to the Rights 
of Man, and to American liberties.’ Early in 1795, 
however, the Federalist members of Tammany withdrew 
from the organization, and thereafter the Society stood defin- 
itely in the camp of Jefferson and the Republicans. Reports 
in press and pamphlet of the public and patriotic celebra- 
tions of Tammany (observed with meetings, parades, “long 
talks” and toasts) did much to popularize republican prin- 
ciples. Tammany was a kind of political fraternity in those 
years, where those of Republican persuasion could meet, 
discuss, and publicize their views. It organized mechanics, 
small tradesmen, professionals, and even some merchants, 
around a program of defending domestic liberty, of preserv- 
ing national independence, and of extending world repub- 
licanism. 

The immediate cause of the Federalist withdrawal from 
Tammany in 1795 was a dispute over the “political rights 
of human nature,” a division over the nature of “the lib- 
erties of this country.” Late in 1794, Federalists all over 
the land had seized upon the Whiskey Rebellion as an occa- 
sion to attack the newly-formed Democratic-Republican 
clubs, and the President, in his Novernber message to Con- 
gress, joined in their condemnation of “self-created societies.” 
Federalists and Republicans in Congress heatedly debated 
the words of the President, and in New York City the 
local Democratic Society came under sharp attack.* The 
issue here was the right of the Republican opposition to 
organize the people, and to criticize the policies of the new 
Federal government. 
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The Federalist members of Tammany rushed to put that 
organization on record in support of the position of the 
President and of the Federalists. At a special meeting of 
Tammany they introduced an address which avowed “hearty 
and entire approbation of the conduct of the President of 
the United States, in his late endeavors to discountenance 
certain self-created societies.”” The Federalist rationale was 
then outlined: 


Civil and natural liberty are to be carefully distinguish- 
ed. ... We claim it is the unquestionable right of citi- 
zens to associate, to speak and publish their sentiments, 
whether for or against the laws; but such associations 
are only excellent as revolutionary means, when a 
government is to be overturned. An exercise of this right 
in a free and happy country like this, resembles the sport 
of firebrands; it is phrenzy, and this phrenzy is in pro- 
portion to the party zeal of the self-created associa- 
tions. ... 


The sum of this resolution was an endorsement of the 
Federalist position, and a condemnation of the Democratic 
Societies. According to a Republican source, the address 
was adopted by a vote of 31 to 15,* it was then published 
in the press as an address to the public. '° 

The Republicans immediately sought to answer this 
attack. One Republican condemned those Tammany mem- 
bers who “have thought it proper to fly from the storm 
which menaces the manly and determined patriot. Political 
associations have been threatened by the arm of power. 
Duplicity or terror has induced you to yield...”' At 
the next regular meeting of Tammany the Republicans 
introduced a resolution repudiating the previous address. 
The resolution held that the latter did not express “the 
candid opinion and deliberate sentiments of the society,” 
and was an attempt to use the Society for partisan ends. 
Since Tammany itself had been self-created, the address had 
succeeded in “condemning this very Society,” and since the 
House of Representatives had refused to endorse the posi- 
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tion of the President, Tammany had been made a “‘party 
against. ..the best and firmest supporters of the people.” ¥ 
According to Republican source, the vote on this resolu- 
tion was 100 to 65 in its favor.** While there is some evi- 
dence of a Federalist attempt to boycott this meeting, ™ 
the Republicans had clearly won the day. 

This sharp division in Tammany over the nature of 
liberty anticipated in microcosm one of the great issues 
which was to divide Federalists and Republicans in 1800. 
Defeat in Tammany meant that for the next five years 
the Federalists in New York City would be without a popular 
organization to voice their views.'® When, later in 1795, 
a great storm of popular protest broke over the Jay treaty, 
‘Tammany was one of the first to give voice to the opposi- 
tion.'® On July 4th, it joined with the Democratic Society 
and other organizations in a great public parade, after 
which all repaired to the New Presbyterian Church to hear 
an oration by the Reverend Samuel Miller. Miller, looking 
to the future, told the audience that “ours is the task to 
cherish and confirm the blessings of peace, liberty and inde- 
pendence, which we enjoy; and to defend them against the 
attacks of open enemies, and the machinations of secret 
foes.” 17 To defend the “blessings of peace, liberty and 
independence” was to be the chief concern of Tammany in 
the next five years of its existence. 

The Federalist program from 1795 to 1800 was one of 
increasing rapprochement with Great Britain, of open hostil- 
ity towards republican France, and of serious attack upon 
democratic liberties at home. The culmination of this pro- 
gram came in 1798 with the creation of a war hysteria against 
France and the enactment of the Alien and Sedition Acts. 
In that year New York Federalists advocated economic boy- 
cott of those who did not display the Federalist cockade, 1° 
and a meeting of young Federalists condemned as “an 
enemy to his country” that youth who would not pledge life 
and fortune in support of the Federalist foreign policy. ' 
Acts of violence were not uncommon in such an atmos- 
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phere.*° An attempt was made to tear down the Cap 
of Liberty from the Tammany meeting hall, which led one 
member to write: “Such a thing as a cap of liberty must truly 
be disgusting to such gentlemen, their order requires no 
symbol of their liberty, but a sceptre and a crown.” * 
In spite of Federalist attacks, Tammany remained firm in 
its Republican faith. 

There is a revolutionary optimism in the world view of 
Tammany, for it saw in the establishment of a Republic 
in America an example which all the world must follow. 
“Revolutions, may they never cease until the whole world 
be regenerated,” was one toast offered in 1795; three years 
later Tammany expressed the hope that “the existence of 
Kings” would “terminate with the 18th century.” *? Tam- 
many had hailed the French republic at its birth, * 
and earnestly defended the principle of “eternal alliance 
and perpetual friendship between republics.”** In 1795 
it hoped that France would “conquer and humble all 
aristocrats,” in 1797 it wished for the “Subversion of all 
Arbitrary Power,” and in 1800 it toasted ‘‘all oppressed and 
persecuted patriots.” *° While some members of Tam- 
many later grew critical of France, ** the Society looked 
with confidence towards a world in which ‘each revolving 
sun” would “hail a new republic until the world is free.” 7” 


Concern for preservation of the independence of the 
United States is a constant theme in Tammany celebrations. 
Toast after toast was raised to the late revolution, to 
American independence, and to the memory of those “mar- 
tyrs in defense of our National Sovereignty.” ?* Tam- 
many, in opposition to the Federalist view, regarded mon- 
archical Britain (rather than republican France) as the main 
threat to the national independence of the United States.** 
As the Federalists became more openly hostile towards 
France, Tammany remained a firm advocate of peace, for it 
felt that the only just wars were those in defense of national 
independence*® or those “to guard the equal Rights of 
Man.” *! When, in 1798, the United States stood at the very 
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brink of war with France, Tammany prayed that “the noble 
ardor of our youth never be wasted in a contest injurious to 
the general interests of Freedom,” and advised ‘‘a hard trot- 
ting horse and a long journey to all those who wish a general 
war of extinguishment.” ** It was not from any lack of patrio- 
tism that Tammany opposed the war hysteria of 1798,** but 
rather out of a concern that the United States should ever 
be on the side of justice and human freedom, that it should 
ever be devoted to the extension and preservation of the 
Rights of Man. 

With equally vigorous voice Tammany condemned every 
attack upon domestic liberties, resisted every tendency 
towards aristocracy at home, and proclaimed its faith in 
popular government. Toasts to “the sovereign people’’ or 
to “the people—the only source of legitimate power’’ were 
frequent, as were toasts to a free press, to free speech and 
to an uncorrupted electorate.** While the Alien and 
Sedition Acts were under discussion in Congress in 1798, 
Tammany again joined with the Democratic Society and 
other organizations in a Fourth of July parade, after which 
Tammany member George Clinton, Jr., gave the oration. 
Clinton, in a stirring indictment of the Federalist program, 
spoke of the threat to the “constitutional privileges of the 
people” which always exists in a “state of war, or public 
danger.” Recalling one of the slogans of the revolution, he 
admonished his hearers to “resist the first appearance of 
usurpation. ... While with cheerfulness you obey the consti- 
tutional acts of the constituted authorities, evince to your 
country and the world, that you are resolved to live free or 
die.” Calling “popular indignation and the vengeance of 
heaven” to light upon “the unprincipled wretch that shall 
attempt to infringe’’ the rights of free speech and free press, 
he asked that the Constitution should be “the rallying point 
of all true republicans.” ** When Tammany met that evening 
it responded to this appeal by denouncing attacks upon free 
speech and the liberty of the press as “High Treason against 
the majesty of a free people,” and expressed the hope that 
the “Independent Yeomanry of America” would “detect 
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and oppose the most subtle and daring attempts upon the 
constitution of our country.” ** Faith in freedom and 
Opposition to aristocracy, wedded to a republican humani- 
tarianism, *’ are the keys to the Tammany domestic 
program in these years. 

After 1795 Tammany became more and more frankly 
partisan to the Republican party. At almost every import- 
ant gathering of the Society toasts were raised to Thomas 
Jefferson, or Edward Livingston (Republican member of 
Congress from New York), and after the Republican 
victory in New York City in 1800, Jefferson was hailed as 
an “enlightened statesman, the friend of the people, and 
the supporter of their rights.” ** Yet Tammany, contrary 
to the assertions of most writers on the subject, *® was 
not the Republican electoral machine in 1800. It did 
provide, as we have seen, a means of popularizing the prin- 
ciples of Republicanism. Moreover, the names of Tammany 
members appear frequently in reports of Republican activ- 
ities: as chairmen of nominations meetings, as candidates 
for public office, as leaders in demonstrations and mass meet- 
ings. *° But a careful examination of the minutes of 
the Society indicates that Tammany did not participate 
as an organization in the campaign of 1800, and reports 
in the press confirm that it was a General Committee of the 
Republican party which promoted the election of Republi- 
can candidates.*' The function of Tammany in these years 
was strictly as a center of Republican agitation. 

Who were the members of Tammany? The judgments 
of historians and contemporaries have been varied and even 
contradictory. William Cobbett, Federalist master of wit, 
wrote that Tammany was made up of “about 40 poor 
rogues, and about 3 rich fools.” *® Eugene Link has 
called it ‘‘a formal organization of the so-called ‘lower- 
class’,” while Gustavus Myers contends that the Society was 
“essentially a middle-class organization.” ** A more 
accurate picture is here attempted through analysis of the 
early membership rolls of Tammany, which every new mem- 
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ber was required to sign upon initiation.‘ “Two samp- 
lings were taken from the rolls, and through identification 
of these names in the city directories, the occupational 
analysis of new members given in Table I was obtained.‘ 
Table II provides an occupational analysis of the officers 
of Tammany for the years 1789 to 1800. 


TABLE I OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS OF NEW 
MEMBERS OF TAMMANY 


GROUP I GROUP II 
(1789 + 100) (1797 + 100) 
Number Pct. Number Pct. 
Merchants & Brokers 11 14.9 4 6.3 
Professionals 20.2 : 20.2 
Misc. Entrepreneurs 
and Small Tradesmen 14.9 f 23.5 
Mechanics 


Totals . ) 100.0 


TABLE II OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS OF TAM- 
MANY OFFICERS 


1789-1795 1795-1800 1789-1800 

No. Pct. No. Pct. No. Pct. 

Merchants & Brokers 20 20.2 13 17.1 33 18.9 

Professionals 32. 32.8 16 21.1 48 # 27.6 
Misc. Entrepreneurs 

and Small Tradesmen 8 8.2 4 5. 12 6.9 

Mechanics 38 38.8 43 56.6 81 46.6 


Totals 98 100.0 76 100.0 174 100.0 





Two important facts emerge from this study. The first 
is that Tammany cannot be described simply as an organiza- 
tion of the “lower-classes.”” Among its members were such 
merchants and investors as William Boyd, Nicholas Cooke, 
Thomas Earle, John Swartwout, and Azarius Williams. Many 
well-known professionals were members and leaders of 
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Tammany: the doctors Charles Buxton, Samuel Fleming, 
Jacob de la Montagnie, and Joseph Youle; lawyers like 
Nicholas Evertson, Edward Livingston, Melancthon Smith, 
William Wentworth and Tunis Wortman; editors and pub- 
lishers like Matthew Davis, Philip Freneau, and Thomas 
Greenleaf; and that outstanding teacher and scientist, Sam- 
uel Mitchil. Second, it is important to note that the great 
bulk of the Tammany membership was drawn from the 
ranks of the small tradesmen and mechanics, ** and that 
the mechanics supplied the largest single group in both 
membership and leadership. It is not surprising that the 
merchants and professionals, because of their prestige and 
training, should be found in leadership in numbers dis- 
proportionate to their numbers in the membership. Never- 
theless, the impressive number of mechanics in the leader- 
ship of the Society, particularly after 1795, indicates that the 
latter were not simply the passive followers of the former, 
but that they took an active part in directing the affairs of 
the Society. What we must say of Tammany, then, is that 
around its program was ranged a coalition of merchants, 
professionals, small tradesmen, and mechanics, and that 
within this coalition the mechanics supplied the bulk of its 
membership and leadership. 

As early as 1791, the Reverend William Linn had ranked 
Tammany with those revolutionary clubs of Europe which 
he described as “the watchtowers of liberty.” 47 Tam- 
many was truly a watchtower of liberty in these years: the 
course which Tammany was to pursue from 1795 to 1800 
was presaged in the split of 1795, when a Republican Tam- 
many was born out of a struggle to defend democratic lib- 
erties. The program of Tammany was based upon fraternity 
with revolutionary movements abroad, defense of national 
independence and democratic liberties at home, and opposi- 
tion to all manifestations of aristocracy. These are the 
lineaments of the Republican ideology around which the 
Tammany Society was organized. 


The mechanics of New York City who rallied to this 
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program were not the victims of demagogy, as the late 
Charles A. Beard seemed to imply.** The Federalist 
party appeared to them to be ready to betray liberty and 
independence, by entering into alliance with a Great Britain 
which had so long opposed American independence, which 
was at war with republican France, and which was suppres- 
sing democratic movements both in England and Ireland. 
Tammany and the Jeffersonian movement in New York City 
were cut from the same cloth as every other democratic 
movement in the late 18th century.‘ As the mechanics of 
the urban areas had been won to the program of the Sons of 
Liberty, so they were now won to the Tammany Society and 
the Republican movement. Thus was the prophecy of one 
newspaper, made in 1794, turned into reality in the elections 
of 1800: “It must be the mechanics and farmers, or the 
poorer class of people (as they are generally called), that 
must support the freedom of America.” °° 


1Cf. Link, Eugene P. Democratic Republican Societies, 1790-1800 (NY 


COLUMBIA 1942); and Beard, Charles A. Economic Origins of Jeffersonian 
Democracy (NY MACMILLAN 1915). 

2NY American Citizen August 6, 1800. 

3 The history of Tammany prior to 1795 is ably covered in Kilroe, Edwin 
P. St. Tammany and the Origin of the Society of Tammany or Columbian 
Order in the City of New York (NY AUTHOR 1913). Myers, Gustavus 
The History of Tammany Hall (NY AUTHOR 1901) is cursory for this 
early period, as is Werner, Morris R. Tammany Hall (NY DOUBLEDAY 
DORAN 1928). Blake, Euphemia V. History of the Tammany Society 
(NY SOUVENIR 1901) is eulogistic. Much valuable material on Tammany 
and the politics of New York City for these years is to be found in Pome- 
rantz, Sidney I. New York, An American City, 1783-1803 (NY COLUMBIA 
1938) . 

4Kilroe cites evidence of Tammany mect’ngs prior to 1789 in op. cit., 
p. 119. One of the founders of Tammany wrote in 1817 that “a few. a 
very few” assembled and worked “incessant” three years before the public 
constitution was issued in 1789. ‘Tammany Society, Constitution and Roll 
of Members, 1789-1916, New York Public Library. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Horton, Rushmore G. A Brief Memorial on the Origin and Earlier 
History of the Tammany Society (NY NEW YORK PRINTING 1867), p. 20. 
Three of the Federalist candidates for Assembly in the crucial election of 
1800 were early members of Tammany: Gabriel Furman, C. D. Colden, and 
James Tylee. 

7 For typical toasts for this period, cf. Tammany Society, Minutes of the 
Committee of Amusement, October 24, 1791 to February 23, 1795, New 
York Public Library. 

8 Cf., for example, the letter of William Willcocks in the NY American 
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Minerva February 9, 1795. One of the reasons he gives for fearing the 
Democratic clubs is “the number of their members.” 

9“A Shade of Tammany” in NY Journal February 18, 1795. 

10 NY Journal January 21, 1795. 

11 “Roscius” in NY Evening Post January 26, 1795. The controversy in 
the press raged for nearly a month. Cf. letters in NY Daily Advertiser 
January 31, February 4 and 9, 1795; NY Evening Post January 26, February 
4, 1795; NY Journal January 2! and 31, February 18, 1795; American 
Minerva February 4, 1795. Thomas Greenleaf, staunch Republican editor 
of the NY Journal, deemed the controversy so important that he devoted 
the entire front page of his paper, usually filled with advertisements, 
to the letter of February 18. 

12 NY Journal February 2, 1795. 

13“A Shade of Tammany” in NY Journal February 18, 1795. 

14 Cf. “A Calm Observer” in NY Daily Advertiser January 31, 1795. 

15 The only organization which consistently supported the Federalists 
in these years was tle Chamber of Commerce, organ of the great merchants 
of the city. 

16 On July 4, 1795, Tammany met and toasted “the Patriotic Minority 
in the Senate” which had opposed the treaty, and warned that the United 
States should “‘never enter any ALLIANCE which may have a tendency 
to smother the flame of liberty, or injure the Rights of Man”. NY Journal 
July 5, 1795. 

17Miller, Samuel A Sermon...delivered July 4, 1795 (NY GREENLEAF 
1795) p. 25. 

18 NY Commercial Advertiser July 10, 1798. 

19 NY Daily Advertiser May 7, 1798. 

20 Cf. NY Daily Advertiser July 30 and 31, 1798. 

21 NY Journal May 2, 1798. Earlier, in 1795, when the French flag which 
adorned the Tontine was stolen, Tammany member Walter Bicker offered 
a $150 reward for its return. NY Journal May 23, 1795. 

22 Mitchill, Samuel The Life, Exploits and Precepts of Tammany (NY 
BUEL 1795) p. 36; NY Time Piece July 13, 1798. 

23 Cf. NY Daily Advertiser July 17, 1792. 

24 Mitchill, op. cit., p. 35. 

25 NY Journal April 8, 1795, May 17, 1797; NY American Citizen May 16, 
1800. Besides France, Tammany also toasted the republic of Holland and 
the revolutionary movement in Ireland. NY Journal May 17, 1797, April 
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DOCUMENTS 
NEW YORK CITY IN 1859 


A Letter from Richard O’Gorman 
to William Smith O’Brien 


HELEN F. MuLveEy * 


‘The following letter,! which is produced in full, was written 
by Richard O’Gorman of New York city to his old friend, 
William Smith O’Brien, the leader of the Young Ireland rising 
of 1848. It is taken from the large collection of O’Brien letters 
deposited in the National Library of Ireland in 1936 by the 
O’Brien family. The collection is not only useful for the study 
of Irish affairs in the 1840's, but contains interesting letters for 
the period after 1848 when the Young Ireland exiles were scat- 
tered over the globe. The letter published here speaks for itself, 
but there are several passages in it which acquire added interest 
in the light of O’Gorman’s earlier career as a Young Irelander. 

Richard O’Gorman, junior, was born in Dublin in 1820, the 
son of a prosperous merchant, one of the numerous Catholics 
of the middle class, who had come forward in Irish life after 
the lifting of the penal laws in the late eighteenth century. 
O’Gorman’s family had taken a leading part in the Catholic 
Emancipation cause, but had later on fallen into disagreement 
with Daniel O’Connell. It was the Young Ireland movement of 
the 1840’s which brought O’Gorman into Irish public life, and 
resulted eventually in his exile to the United States.* 

The Young Ireland movement had many aspects, and is not 
easily explained briefly. Central in it, however, was the demand 
for an Irish domestic legislature, a demand that Great Britain 
repeal the Act of Union of 1800, and restore to Ireland her 
ancient parliament. The movement began in 1842 when three 
gifted young Irishmen, Charles Gavan Duffy, Thomas Davis, and 
John Blake Dillon, united to found the Nation, a weekly news- 


* The author did her undergraduate work at Pembroke College and re 
ceived her doctorate from Radcliffe in 1949, She has been at Connecticut 
College since 1946 where she is now an assistant professor. 
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paper. The first issue appeared in October of 1842. Around 
Duffy, Dillon, and Davis there soon gathered a gifted group 
of younger men who met for a weekly supper, and whose head- 
quarters was in the Nation office. The Young Irelanders, as their 
enemies first called them, and as they soon came to call them- 
selves, were also members of Daniel O’Connell’s Loyal National 
Repeal Association. But they differed in many ways from the 
old leader.* 


In 1845, Young Ireland acquired one of its most famous 
adherents: William Smith O’Brien. A member of an ancient 
Irish family, O’Brien had been a staunch Unionist. Discourage- 
ment over British inertia toward Irish reform led him to cham- 
pion domestic self-government for Ireland. By 1845 Thomas 
Davis had died, but into the movement had come Thomas 
Darcy McGee, John Mitchel, and Richard O’Gorman. Through- 
out their agitation, the Young Irelanders hoped to win over the 
Irish landlord class to national ideas. Naturally, and quite incor- 
rectly, they imagined that there would be more Smith O’Briens. 
In any case, they held O’Brien in high esteem, and several of 
them became his close friends. Among these were Duffy * and 
O'Gorman. 

Intending to keep their agitation peaceful, the Young 
Irelanders were driven by the events of 1848 into their ill-fated 
rebellion. The story is a complicated one, and need not be told 
here. It is only important to note that the rebellion has long 
obscured the true character of the Young Irelanders and the 
ideas and plans they really had for their country.’ But the 
failure of O’Brien’s uprising in 1848 ended their work in 
Ireland. They were either caught and tried by the British 
government, or else escaped. Three who got away to America 
were John Blake Dillon, Thomas Darcy McGee, and Richard 
O'Gorman. 

In America, O’Gorman first settled in St. Louis, but event- 
ually came to New York where he began to practice law. He 
served two terms as corporation counsel beginning in 1865. In 
1870, he was chosen Commissioner of Immigration, and in 1883, 
a judge of the Superior Court of New York city. He retired in 
1890, and died on February 28, 1895. He married Miss Marianne 
Fox, whom he had met in Belgium. He was the father of five 
children, two sons and three daughters.® 

Students of American history have, of course, written, in many 
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works, of the vast Irish immigration to the United States. And 
when we think of the Irish influx of the nineteenth century, we 
think of the famine, the Irish influence in American politics, 
the Fenian movement, the whole tragedy of an uprooted people. 
Of some of these matters O’Gorman’s letter takes note. But his 
letter, in several instances, notably in his reflection on the 
absence of an aristocratic spirit in America, on universal suffrage, 
on the materialism of American society, reminds us of the Young 
Ireland movement in which he had taken part. 

The Young Irelanders were not inspired solely by hatred of 
England. In fact, there was much about England that they 
admired, even though they regarded with distress some the 
phenomena of her developing industrialism.? They were rather 
concerned with a positive program for Ireland than with 
attacking England. For Ireland they wanted a reform of the 
old régime, and this meant a reform of rural conditions. But 
they did not want to dispossess the landlords. They wanted 
them to alter their views, to come home to their people if they 
were absentees, and participate in political and social reform. 
They wanted an end of religious animosity—the sinking of old 
differences in a common Irish patriotism. And above all they 
wanted to raise the level of life for the whole Irish people. But 
they would have agreed heartily with the words in O’Gorman’s 
letter “not by bread alone.” They wanted to educate the Irish 
people, not alone for the chance of material success, but for 
values that go deeper. Thomas Davis, unquestionably the 
strongest influence in the Young Ireland movement, did want 
education for the Irish people, greater comfort for the peasantry, 
and greater material wealth for his country. But he thought he 
saw, at least, in the ancient character and habits of the Irish 
people a love of religion, charity, hospitality, poetry, and art. 
To turn the mind and heart from these to mere material accom- 
plishment would be for Ireland, not progress, but retrogression. 

The letter which follows, then, is interesting not only for its 
comments on American life in 1859, but for what it reveals in 
Richard O’Gorman of the former Young Irelander. 


January 1, 1859 
Dear friend, 
I heard some ten days ago from home, that you proposed 
paying a visit to the United States, and I determined to write 
you by the next mail. 
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Other matters drove this out of my head and now while I sit 
recalling my various sins of commission and omission during the 
year 1858, my conscience disturbs me about you. 

I hope you will come—and whenever you do come, be sure 
that you will find one friend at least to welcome you. 

Indeed the chances are that you will find more friends here, 
and a more affectionate welcome than you desire. 

Every man that can should see the United States—although 
from such seeing as a passing traveller can get—no very reliable 
information can be obtained. However, you have by this time 
learned the art of seeing—for it’s an art—and will not be satisfied 
with the mere surface. 

At this time too, when Bright and Cobden are talking up 
American Institutions, it is well to understand something about 
their working. 

Cobden and Bright, I think, would be the better of a little 
more knowledge on that score. It is quite easy to be an enthusi- 
astic admirer of the United States and its style of government. 

The progress of the country in all matters of material wealth 
is miraculous. There is in the Yankee—wondrous energy—self- 
reliance—power of combination—readiness in the use of all his 
powers. He has rough and ready work to do, and he does it. 

The business of the day is to till land—cut down timber— 
drain swamps—get rid of Indians—build railways, cities, states— 
and our Yankee does it with surprising speed—and what he 
can’t do himself, he knows how to get others to do for him. 
This, I suppose, is all that is to be expected—all that is wanting 
now—and we should be satisfied. 

And yet there is another side to the picture—not quite so 
agreeable to look at. Not on bread alone, does man live. 

Railways and steam ploughs are great—but not the greatest. 

The tone of Political morality—in some respects of social 
morality—is not high. As to Politics, and government, I firmly 
believe that American progress is in spite of the govern- 
ment and the Politicians. I am not perhaps quite entitled to 
consideration in my opinion on this point—I feel myself intoler- 
ant and violent in my contempt for the Diplomacy, government, 
governors and politicians of the United States. The whole thing 
seems to me a filthy pool of shabbiness, falsehood and corruption. 

It has grown worse in ten years. I have watched. Ten years 
ago, we had great men in high places—Webster—Clay, Calhoun— 
Benton—each in his own way, a strong man. They are gone, and 
we have adroit men in their place—smart men. 

New York is the headquarters of political corruption. It is 
here organized—a sort of University for educating the rising 
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generation in the endless variety of means of cheating the public 
out of their votes and places of Emolument. Here, and for the 
present, no one can say that Universal suffrage works well. 
There is only the name in fact—a few leaders—and a few sub- 
ordinates rule—choose candidates—bring up their armies of voters 
—and the thing is somehow done as they command. 

Respectability fears for its eyes and the integrity of its nose, 
and keeps away from the Polls. 

For some of our leading politicians are men of science and 
strike from the shoulder—and wealth meekly stays away and 
consents to be taxed. 

There have been various most energetic efforts at Reform 
made during my time—the results were funny—great struggle-- 
infinite speech making—denunciation—detection and great victory 
—virtue triumphant at last—new men rule us—and when we come 
to look at the bills for the year, we are robbed and cheated and 
taxed worse than before. I am told this is the boiling and 
effervescing of the vat—the wine will come in time—I hope so. 
Time will tell. For the present, however—the thing is neither 
pleasant nor good. It is refreshing however to find that in this 
effervescing process, our countrymen have their share. In all 
political proceedings—primary elections—smashing Ballot boxes— 
personating citizens—filling minor offices of all kinds, and 
plundering the Public for the Public good—in readiness to gull 
others or be gulled themselves—the children of our native land 
are eminently successful. The astuteness of these citizens in 
grasping at any man or anything that can serve their end is 
surprising. 

The honest fellow I left behind me in Ireland a “cheque clerk” 
on the road is now owner of a corner grocery in New York and 
covets the post of alderman, and scents plunder from afar. 
When you arrive, this potentate will get up a meeting in his 
own house—thereby securing—Ist the sale of unlimited drinks— 
2nd the position of an original and creative genius. The seed 
thus sown will germinate. You will be invited by the city fathers 
to a reception in the City Hall. Nay if you choose it, they will 
have you conveyed thereto in a coach with six white horses—the 
same poor Kossuth was shown in to an admiring multitude. 
People will shake you by the hand—the form is settled by long 
usage—and there’s an end of it. I saw the thing done to Kossuth 
and Meagher and Mitchel and I abhor the ghastly operation. 

New York itself will be in 50 years the finest city on this earth 
barring Paris—if even that excel it. It is only being built now— 
yet, its situation is glorious. As to “society” here, I have had no 
concern with it for some years past. I had even lost my taste for it 
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before I came and never sought much of it. But I know it never- 
theless. It is an unsettled—eager—unsatisfied sort of thing. There 
is NO position permanent here—wealth is all fairy gold—and turns 
to slate in due course. There is scarcely any family pride or 
recollection. If you chance to sit at any good man’s feast, and he 
warms into communicativeness, he tells you that he came into 
the city of New York twenty years ago, without a shoe to his 
foot—got on by his own exertions owes no one any help he; and 
you begin to think at last—the man grew up out of the Earth 
and never had a father or mother—so utterly is self the leading 
idea. 

These men however are most generous—liberal—while the 
money comes, it goes—we don’t hoard—we are too young to be 
misers yet. Of course, in all I write, I write of classes. There 
are of course here, noble fellows—genial households—pleasant 
clubs—generous manly scorn for all that is base around us—all 
that you find here. I would not give up my own friends here for 
any I have ever met—but the general tone of society is not high— 
or very refined. 

The value of gentlemen is in some places, perhaps, overrated— 
it may be—but it might not hurt America if its system allowed 
of some hereditary certainty of position—some class that could 
sit on the benches and look on at the dust and din and sweat and 
passions of the arena. 

And now I have written you a stupid letter I am sure—nothing 
in it that you did not know before. It will let you know in what 
mood you may expect to find me. I want you to write me at once 
and say when you are coming. 

Don’t come till April at all events. There will be no travelling 
unless in the south until then. I purpose going over in July. 
Good by my dear friend. 

I am yours faithfully, 
Richard O’Gorman 


1 National Library of Ireland, Smith O’Brien papers, 3082 (vol. 446), 
Richard O'Gorman to William Smith O’Brien, january I, 1859. 

2C. G. Duffy, Four Years of Irish History (New York, London, and Paris, 
1883) p. 16-17; 769-70, 

3 These brief statements on Young Ireland are based on a careful reading 
of the files of their newspaper The Nation, 1842-1848. 

4 Charles Gavan Duffy had a distinguished career in Australia, where he 
became Prime Minister of the colony of Victoria. He wrote, after his retire- 
ment from politics, the history of the Young Ireland movement. 

5 C. G. Duffy, Young Ireland (New York, 1880) , preface. 

6D. McAdam et al, History of the Bench and Bar of New York (New 
York History Co., 1897), I, 437. For an obituary notice of O’Gorman: New 
York Daily Tribune, March 2, 1895. 

7C. G. Duffy, Thomas Davis, The Memoirs of an Irish Patriot, 1840-1846 
{London, 1890), p. 83. 
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Early American Architecture: From the First Colonial Settle- 
ments to the National Period. By HuGH Morrison. (Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1952. Pp. xiv, 619. $12.50) 


In the present volume Professor Morrison has set himself an 
extensive task. In his bibliographical writings on early American 
architecture, Frank J. Roos lists nearly 3,000 items—books, 
monographs, periodical articles and the like—on architecture in 
the eastern half of the United States before 1860—and_ this 
bibliography was compiled in 1943. But no one book before the 
present volume has attempted to deal with all types of buildings 
—houses, churches, forts, log cabins, markets, mills, public build- 
ings, colleges—as these developed in all the colonies—English, 
Dutch, Swedish, French and Spanish—over several generations, 
over the wide-spread regions of the present United States. 
Obviously, complete exclusiveness was impossible in the Mor- 
rison book. Instead an effort has been made to make a selection 
from the mass of available material. It was a big job and the 
achievement has been big. Inevitably technical terms, names and 
dates were the framework of the book but on this framework a 
structure easily comprehensible to the layman has been erected. 

Ilhustrations are a sina qua non in a book of this type. Aptly 
Professor Morrison observes that in studying architecture we 
should learn to read the buildings themselves, rather than mere 
words about them. Nearly every building he refers to is illus- 
trated, many not only by exterior views but by plans, interior 
views and details. The text in fact is based directly on the 
illustrations. An index shaped so as to refer technical terms to 
appropriate text passages or pictures and thus serving as a 
glossary of such terms and selected bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter, being a list of the best books on the field in the 
chapter, add appreciably. 

Professor Morrison is particularly interested in regionalism 
in American architecture and, while he avoids false romanticisms 
such as “quaint” Cape Cod, he definitely attempts to bring out 
the distinctive quality of architecture in the regions of the 
country. He sees architecture as more than mere style and dis- 
cusses matters of structure and of plan, material and plans of 
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building, such practical problems as heating, lighting and sanita- 
tion. Beyond this he sees the houses of Colonial times as reflective 
of the kind of people who lived therein, as all houses must 
everywhere be—the life they lived, the tools and furniture they 
used. 

He admits frankly that, though he attempts to restrict himself 
to “Colonial” style—the term which he applies to buildings of 
the 17th century—and “Georgian’”—those of the 18th—and has 
illustrated each by a selection of typical or classical examples, 
that in travelling about the country the layman seldom encount- 
ers “classics.” Most buildings are stylistic mixtures, or even so 
devoid of stylism as to avoid classification. 

Professor Morrison, a graduate of Dartmouth, where he is now 
Chairman of the Department of Art, a Carnegie Fellow in fine 
arts at Princeton, wrote the major portion of this book while 
on a Guggenheim Fellowship. His best-known previous work is 
a study of Louis Sullivan, Prophet of Modern Architecture. 


Madison, Wisconsin LoutsE M. DuTToON 


A Farm for Juliana. By Maup EstuHer DiLuiarp. (E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc., New York, 1951. Pp. 189. $2.50) 


The Twins of Old Flatbush. By Maup EstHer DILuiarp. (E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., New York, 1952. Pp. 182. $2.75) 


Maud Esther Dilliard is ideally fitted to handle the type of 
juvenile she is currently writing. She has chosen to write of 
colonial children and she has always been interested in colonial 
and Revolutionary War history. She has chosen to write of Dutch 
children and she has written much on the Dutch for the New 
York Sun, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, the magazine Antiques, and 
in her book, Old Dutch Houses of Brooklyn. She arranged and 
had charge of the remarkable Dutch Colonial Heirloom Exhibi- 
tion at the Holland House Corporation of the Netherlands on 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, in 1941. She is writing of 
Dutch children in Brooklyn and she was born in Brooklyn, has 
lived there and in neighboring localities all her life. 

Her first book was The Wishing Boy of New Netherland. She 
has followed this by the two presently discussed. A Farm For 
Juliana starts with a little van der Meer daughter who longs to 
live on a farm ever since she visited her uncle’s farm near 
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Breukelen in old Netherland. Now her father was talking about 
New Netherland across the sea and of the farm he hoped to 
find there. Her family consisted not only of father and mother, 
but of four-year old Peter. 

The van der Meers were well-to-do people living comfortably 
in Amsterdam. Going to the new land meant hardship, a 
tedious voyage on the frigate, Orange Tree, frightening storms 
at sea. Even when they eventually reached New Amsterdam there 
were disappointments. Land was not always what the agents 
claimed it. But finally the right place for the farm was found—in 
what is now Brooklyn. Moedertje unpacked her chests of beauti- 
ful linens and silver. Juliana’s dream had come true. 

It will be no surprise to readers of Miss Dilliard’s Wishing Boy 
of New Netherland to hear that the present book abounds in 
accurate Dutch lore and abounds, too, in lively little incidents 
that should make it fascinating to young children. 

The same may be said of the second volume under considera- 
tion, The Twins of Old Flatbush. The over-all theme of this 
story is the coming of the first Dutch clergyman to Brooklyn, but 
this more serious matter is skillfully intertwined with little 
incidents, intriguing to children. Who, for instance, stole the 
Myndertsens’ (the twins, Dirk and Aaltje, were named Myn- 
dertsen and lived in 1652) cow and why? What did the boys do 
when a black bear treed them? What of the Indian lad who 
took Dirk’s best hat? Who left the baby girl on the Myndertsen’s 
doorstep? Who was the stranger who fainted from exhaustion 
just beyond their garden gate? Even a day at Coney Island, only 
they called it Coynen Eylandt, is thrown in for the twins. 

Here are two good regional books on the juvenile level. He 
who reads, or more likely who buys them for his children to 
read, should remember also their predecessor, Wishing Boy of 
New Netherlands. 


Philadelphia, Pa. EsTHER ROwWLS 


The Extraordinary Mr. Morris. By Howarp Swiccett. (Double- 
day and Company, Garden City, 1952. Pp. xix, 483. $5) 


Howard Swiggett, author of the romances The Hidden and 
the Hunted and The Stairs Lead Nowhere in the adventure line, 
and the some-say-equally-romantic defense of Walter Butler in 
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War Out of Niagara in the historical line, has exactly the proper 
touch for that romantic the extraordinary Mr. Morris. As evi- 
dence of Mr. Swiggett’s treatment, let me quote just a few of 
the chapter titles: “We Are Hellishly Frightened” and “Cold 
Words on the Red Page.” 

The life of Gouverneur Morris, Mr. Swiggett himself avers in 
his foreword, “reads like a long and brilliant play. . . . One 
of the youngest and most powerful members of the Continental 
Congress, later with Robert Morris managing the finances of 
the Revolutionary War, Morris also contributed wonderfully 
by his force, wisdom and style to the making of the Constitution. 
He was Minister to France during the Terror, displaced Talley- 
rand for the favors of the fascinating Adelaide de Flahaut, and 
was beloved by other highborn ladies in half a dozen countries. 
Then in the third and final act of this drama he brushed aside 
the dark shadows around Nancy Randolph, twenty years his 
junior, to marry that ‘homeless child of want.’ 

“Scarcely a celebrity of the times fails to come on stage in this 
exciting work—the confused and hapless Lafayette; the luckless 
James Monroe; the wild man, Tom Paine; the changeable 
Jefferson; John Paul Jones, in his fading glories; the malignant 
Randolph of Roanoke; and towering over them all; Washington, 
wise and wordly, with his great trust in Morris, and his equally 
great reservations.” 

It was a small world into which Gouverneur Morris was born, 
the world, as Hamilton was to call it, of ‘the rich, the well-born 
and the able.” Even universal knowledge was still a manageable 
quantity for one man. (Thomas Jefferson was a contemporary.) 
In America especially it was a world in which all who really 
mattered could still know each other on almost friendly terms. 
As Mr. Swiggett puts it, “Many of them knew, visited, enter- 
tained and wrote to each other. Their ‘etters from New York 
manors, Virginia plantations, or the Upper Posts, like Detroit 
or Michilimackinac, are from men and women ‘longing to hear’ 
ordinary, familiar news, ‘how you passed the Winter and how 
you were divided, I mean the little card parties etc., etc.’” 

It was for some a world of vestigial Puritanism but not for 
Gouverneur Morris. With a strain of French blood, “He didn’t 
have to contend with the dark terrors of Calvinism, the sense 
of sin.” He had a healthy respect for money and early made 
himself a fortune. “Physically he was niagnificent’“ and he 
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allowed the loss of a leg to affect him only slightly. He had a 
healthy respect for l'amour but no love of dalliance with a 
chamber maid. “His affairs were with a few women of rank, 
beauty and unusual intelligence.” 

Like the three others whom Mr. Swiggett names as predom- 
inant in Morris’ life (Talleyrand, Adelaide de Flahaut, his 
mistress, and Nancy Randolph, his wife), “an extraordinary will 
to survive was common to each of them and, despite all the 
differences between them, arose in large measure from the utter 
lack of that conviction of sin which is said to be the basis of all 
psychoses. Like Morris, each possessed that attractive, healthy- 
minded quality which prevents people sitting down by the 
waters of Babylon to weep.” 

This is biography as it should be written, painting in the back 
drop of the times against which its hero moves, but painting 
brightest the man of whom it treats. 


Buffalo New C. Atwoop 
q 


The Secret Road. By Bruce Lancaster. (Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston, 1952. Pp. ix, 259. $3.50) 


The Conqueror. By JoHN TeEsBBEL. (E. P. Dutton & Company, 
New York, 1951. Pp. 352. $3) 


Here are two books that hardly deserve to be linked together 
except that they are both historical novels (God save the mark) 
and both concern the land that is now New York State and the 
people who live therein. Bruce Lancaster, who can write as care- 
fully as he does excitingly, is an author who has proved it by 
previous historical ventures. In the present one he tells of the 
secret service during the American Revolution and in par- 
ticular of the perilous “secret road” between Manhattan, occu- 
pied by British troops, and General Washington on Long Island. 

Lancaster starts with real life characters, for example Robert 
Townsend, considered by the British in the summer of 1779 
one of their most faithful Tories. A trusted merchant and society 
editor, Townsend went everywhere, knew everyone. The British, 
however, did not know that Townsend and “Samuel Culper, 
Esquire” were one and the same person and that whatever 
Townsend saw and heard of the British Army plans was 
promptly transmitted to General Washington’s intelligence 
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officer in Connecticut, Major Benjamin Tallmadge, whose code 
name was “Bolton.” 

Equally real are some of the lesser characters of the book: 
Austin Roe, the greatest courier who travelled the secret road, 
Caleb Brewster, the artilleryman and whaleboater; and, of 
course, strictly factual are such incidents as Benedict Arnold's 
plot to surrender West Point, the climax of the book. Fictional 
is the hero of Mr. Lancaster’s novel, Lieutenant Grant Ledyard 
of the American Revolutionary Army. However, he is an at- 
tractive character who deserved to live and perhaps did in little 
bits in many men. 

The novel is pleasantly told and should form a diverting intro- 
duction to an exciting episode in New York State history. Even 
for those who are not too meticulous in disentangling fact and 
fiction, there is little that can do harm. Lancaster has been true 
to the spirit of the great events concerning which he writes. 

The Conqueror is another kettle of fish. This is a story of 
young William Johnson and one might say all when one says it 
begins with an amorous affair between William and Susanah 
the young and beautiful wife of his uncle, Peter Warren, in 
fact suggests that this affair was the long sought reason for 
William’s life-long exile in the Mohawk Valley. 

The caliber of the entire book can be deduced from its 
opening. It is the type of historical novel that specializes in a 
book jacket with a luscious female, intriguingly low necked in 
dress. This is a book that repeats most of the old canards about 
William Johnson and invents a few new ones. It is not worthy 
of serious consideration. 


Baton Rouge, La. ROLAND FRANCIS 


The Faith of Our Fathers: An Anthology Expressing the Aspira- 
tions of the A:nerican Common Man, 1790-1860. Edited by 
IrvinG Mark and Eucene L. Scuwaas. (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1952. Pp. xviii, 393. $5) 


The New Dictionary of Americar History. By MICHAEL MARTIN 
and Leonarp GELBeErR. (Philosophical Library, New York, 
1952. Pp. vi, 695. $10) 


Here are two books of limited importance, the first because of 
its subjectiveness, the second because of its compression. Faith 
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of Our Fathers is an anthology seeking to express the democratic 
aspirations of the American common man. The ideas of Jeffer- 
son, Jackson and Lincoln are well known. Little noted have 
been the words of the multitudes of carpenters, mechanics, 
farmers and other toilers. In fact in most cases these multitudes 
spoke for themselves hardly at all and if they did, their state- 
ments have hardly been recorded. Inevitably then, such an 
anthology as Drs. Mark and Schwaab have essayed must turn 
from the plain people to their lesser leaders. Such are the voices 
that speak in this book. 

The choice of the voices must inevitably be governed by the 
philosophy of the men making it. The authors cheerfully admit 
that many readers may have more appropriate selections and 
undoubtedly every reader will have in mind selections he con- 
siders more appropriate. Suffice it to say the authors’ is a good 
choice, doing credit to the American tradition. 

This is not a book for the professional scholar but for such as 
may pick it up the selections have been reproduced with as near 
exactness as they appear in the earliest text the authors could 
generally secure, except for a few minor changes indicated in 
square brackets and ellipses dictated by rigorous space limita- 
tions. Even inconsistencies in style and spelling have been faith- 
fully recorded. Subject synopses and editorial notes are included. 

The New Dictionary of American History will never supplant 
the Dictionary of American Biography and its fellows. Even a 
casual glance reveals many a regional hero omitted. There seems 
to be a rather heavy weighting toward recent events. What has 
been done would seem, with the inevitably occasional errors, to 
be well done. This is a book that perhaps may have its usefulness 
on the student’s shelf or in a personal library of the layman 
who has neither need nor wherewithal for the richer, more 
costly references. 


Cambridge, Mass. AARON MILBANK 
American Jewry and the Civil War. By BERTRAM WALLACE Korn. 


(The Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 1952. Pp. xii, 331. $4) 


Its author describes the present volume as “an effort in group 
biography.” He doesn’t attempt a full-scale portrait of American 
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Jews as individuals in the portentous period in question but 
rather a portrait of American Jewry. Incidentally, he must men- 
tion much of specific Jews but he makes no attempt to count 
the number of Jews who fought in the armies of either the North 
or the South, tu recount acts of heroism. 

Rather his subject is the area of consciously lived Jewish 
experience: the support which Jews, acting together as Jews, 
gave to the war efforts of the Union and the Confederacy; the 
expressed attitude of their recognized leaders—rabbinic, and lay 
to slavery and abolition, Union and secession, war and peace 
the problems of equal treatment before the law which con 
fronted the Jews as Jews in connection with the war, the 
prejudices stimulated by war time tension, the influences ol 
war experiences upon the development of an American Jewish 
community. 

‘Two stories that he tells are inevitably of high interest—and 
Dr. Korn tells them well indeed. The first concerns the battle 
Rabbi Fischel of New York led in urging that Jewish clergymen 
be duly accepted in the corps of Civil War chaplains. The 
Congressional Act of July 22, 1861, provided that all chaplains 
must be regularly ordained Christian ministers. Perhaps it was 
an expression of thoughtlessness rather than of bigotry. But 
against it Rabbi Fischel and his followers had to fight a hard 
battle—not always supported by all their fellow rabbis. Abraham 
Lincoln, though, was their true friend. On September 18, 1862, 
Jacob Frankel became the first American rabbi to serve as an 
Army chaplain. 

Ihe second striking story impartially detailed in Dr. Korn’s 
work is that concerning the notorious General Order No. 11 
which General Grant issued on December 16, 1862, for the 
expulsion of all Jews from his Army department, Cesar Kaskel’s 
hurried journey to Washington, his momentous conversation 
with President Lincoln and General Halleck’s resultant revoca- 
tion of the order are all told in delightful style by Korn. 

Even though it has been before admitted that this is no story 
of individual Jews in Civil War days, it is a story that must 
often be told in individual terms. The chiropodist-peace-planne) 
Isachar Zacharie is only one of the more fascinating characters 
whose contribution it details. 

This, of course, is a book with parallelism for today. Com 
parison with the more recent experiences of Jews in a later wat 
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than the Civil is inevitable. The reader will instinctively ask 
himself, has the nature of the American Jewish experiences 
changed since 1860-65? It is significant that this book is written 
by a Jewish rabbi—presently of the huge Reform Congregation 
Keneseth Israel of Philadelphia—who served thirty months as a 
chaplain in the United States Navy in World War II, flying 
from base to base in the North China area. 


Binghamton RutHu R. Levy 


William Conant Church & The Army and Navy Journal. By 
DONALD Nevius BiGELow. (Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1952. Pp. viii, 266. $3.75) 


In these years of heavy military expenditure in supposed peace 
time, in this year when a general takes over the presidency, 
Americans, as perhaps never before, have revised their classical 
tradition toward the military. Until 1941, at least, it was Ameri 
can to regard standing armies as a degrading lapse from princi- 
ple, to anticipate that a war would bring the men to fight it 
and the men to lead it, as well as the materiel to fight it with. 
And so, in a delayed and costly way, it had always proved. The 
temper of America was anti-military and anti-army, 

A man who differed from such temper is the subject of the 
present biography, William Conant Church, founder of the 
Army and Navy Journal. Church, who issued his first number 
on August 29, 1863, and rounded out his eighty-one years only 
after America had entered World War I, was constantly a man 


who fought for more attention for the military establishment. 


The present volume is divided into two parts, of about equal 
length. The first is a biographical account of the formative first 
twenty-seven years of Church’s life. It is in no sense a definitive 
biography since, in one of those blazes of privacy which seem 
to afflict dutiful sons, Willard Church destroyed most of his 
father’s personal papers and a large part of the official records 
of the Journal. William Conant Church, incidentally, had saved 
practically every scrap of paper through the course of his long 
life. 

In the second half of the book the emphasis is shifted from 
the editor to his paper. Again crippled by the lack of Journal 
office records, Mr. Bigelow has found his chief source in the 
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preparation of this history necessarily the paper’s own contents. 
He has made no effort, though, to summarize those contents but 
rather selectively to illustrate the fashion in which the Army 
and Navy Journal handled news and the stands it took in major 
military development between 1863 and 1917. 

A definitive military history of the United States has not yet 
been written. Donald Bigelow’s study should illuminate a 
neglected phase in American history and help in the prepara- 
tion of works more general in scope and of more significance to 
the students of that vital story, America’s military past. 


New Haven, Conn. ALAN T, JONES 


Sidney Hillman, Statesman of American Labor. By Matthew 


Josephson. (Doubleday and Company, Garden City, 1952. 
Pp. 701. $5) 


Ihe year of the death of two great labor leaders, Philip Mur- 
ray and William Green, is an appropriate time for the appear- 
ance of a biography of a greater leader, Sidney Hillman. It was 
Hillman’s great fortune that he came of age at the same time 
as the rising power of modern labor. His famous forerunners, 
John Mitchell and Samuel Gompers, worked for labor only 
with labor material. Sidney Hillman it was who realized the 
essentiality of political power. Josephson’s book is aptly sub- 
titled, Statesman of American Labor. 

Arriving on American shores in 1907 among 100,000 Eastern 
Jewish immigrants who were driven into exile by their lost 
struggle for liberties in Russia, one of the ill-nourished, shabby 
crowd in the steerage decks of a British steamer from Liverpool, 
Sidney Hillman was twenty when he landed. In appearance he 
was the typical Jewish intellectual—pale of face, curly brown of 
hair, high, square forehead, eyes piercing gray. 

He worked for a while as a pants cutter in New York's teeming 
garment district, but the inequalities he found there drove him 
on to Chicago and to work for Hart, Schaffner and Marx. Once 
again the conditions were almost equally bad but this time Sid- 
ney Hillman did something about it. He persuaded his boss, 
Schaffner, to work out a union plan, the successful model for 
labor-management relations since followed in many of America’s 
principal industries. 
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Sidney Hillman was launched in his ultimate career. Mr. 
Josephson divides his biography into two parts: the first treating 
of Hillman’s work as a union officer and the rise of his union, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; the second with his 
activities after the depression of 1929 as the political leader of 
leaders of labor. 

From the first the Amalgamated was the model of American 
trade unions and it bore always the stamp of the young Sidney 
Hillman. It pioneered in the field of social security and arbitra- 
tion, operated varied and large cooperative enterprises, housing 
projects and banks. 

When the revolution of 1933 swept the New Deal into power, 
Sidney Hillman was prepared to become one of the driving 
forces behind it. His role in national affairs and his friendship 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt, not always smooth in its course, are 
treated by Mr. Josephson with a careful clarity. The author 
picks his way on the spiky fence between the New Deal person 
alities who are inclined to underestimate Hillman and the re- 
actionaries who in 1944 made the country resound with the 
slogan, “Clear it with Sidney.” 

The present book is alive with others than Hillman or even 
F.D.R. Judge Brandeis, William O. Thompson and Fiorello La 
Guardia move through its pages as do Newton D. Baker, Felix 
Frankfurter, Philip Murray, John L. Lewis, Leon Henderson and 
Harry Hopkins. 

The author of The Robber Barons and biographies of Zola, 
Rousseau and Victor Hugo is peculiarly fitted to tell the life 
of one who held aloft, as Josephson does, the torch of human 


treedom. 


New York City * LEvi JACOBSON 


Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Apprenticeship. By FRANK FREIDEL. 
(Little, Brown & Co. ‘Boston. 1952. Pp. 456 Illustrated. 
$6.00) 


This is the first of a projected series of six volumes which 
will occupy Professor Friedel of the University of Illinois for a 
period of about fifteen years, six of these having already elapsed 
during the research and writing of the first book. In this, the 
story of Roosevelt's career is taken from the cradle to that point, 
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thirty-six years later, where the Armistice ended World War | 
and the U. S. was becoming conscious of the ability and accom- 
plishments of the man who had been Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy since 1913. Along the way, Freidel has amply documented 
Roosevelt's carly years on the family estate at Hyde Park, his 
travels in Europe at an early age, his schooling at Groton and 
Harvard, his marriage to Eleanor Roosevelt, his brief career in 
law, and his political beginnings as New York State Senator and, 
alter 1913, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

The documentary support, practically sentence for sentence 
often seems unduly cumbersome. It is one thing to account for 
crucial statements and seemingly contradictory facts by the cita- 
tion of sources, but quite another to overload the volume with 
54 pages of footnotes, many to statements of the most obvious 
sort. he reader’s time and patience could have been better 
spent, and the narrative flow of the book assisted, had Freidel 
chosen to synthesize his facts and their sources. Thus, while it 
was doubtless important in FDR’s development for him to study 
labor problems at first hand in the Navy Yards before and 
during World War I, it is questionable whether a whole chapter 
and parts of others ought to have been devoted to this, simply 
because there happened to be extensive archives on the subject. 
As presented here, the result turns out to be surpassingly dull 
history and not very interesting biography. 

Freidel has examined a multiplicity of archives, such as those 
of Woodrow Wilson, Josephus Daniels, Louis McHenry Howe, 
and the Navy Department; he has burrowed deeply into the Roo- 
sevelt Papers at Hyde Park, which for this period of FDR’s life 
are virtually the best sources extant, and in some cases the only 
materials; and he has interviewed as many of FDR’s surviving 
early contemporaries as was humanly possible. ‘The array of con- 
sulted sources is impressive, and yet, it seems to me, the author 
has failed to come up with a really first-rate book, not because 
of any factual misrepresentations or errors (I detected none 
whatever),.but because Roosevelt, in spite of the vast documenta- 
tion, is never clearly seen. This arises, I suspect, from the fact 
that the book is written with an almost total absence of humor 
and the enlivening’ perspective that humor can bring to such a 
study. There are enough instances in the book of FDR’s own 
somewhat dubious brand of humor, but they succeed only in 
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making him seem a rather dull chap. The charm and gaiety, 
the essential liveliness of Roosevelt, have somehow eluded Frei- 
del, and one has the impression, at times reinforced by facts and 
statements, that the author regards his subject with disapproval 
if not distaste. 

It may be, of course, that FDR was a prig and at times rather 
trying to be with, particularly in these formative years. That 
he was gaining invaluable experience for his future duties seems 
incontestable, and it must be said to Freidel’s credit that he has 
ably resisted the temptation, which must have been enormous, 
to write this volume from rather amazingly well-documented 
hindsight. Roosevelt's career to 1918 is spread on the record here 
for all to read, and there can be very little left out. From that 
standpoint, among others FDR: The Apprenticeship will doubt- 
less long remain an invaluable source book, for there is probably 
no need for anyone else to retread the same ground, so thorough 
has been Freidel’s coverage. If Roosevelt as a personality and 
an individual does not quite emerge or come into focus, it may 
be because he is hidden too successfully behind the walls of his 
own archives. 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library GEORGE W. ROACH 


Fabulous Bawd: The Story of Saratoga. By MEL HEIMER. (Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. Pp. 244. $3.50) 


The type of book this is is best told by starting with a state- 
ment about its author. Mel Heimer writes a nationally syndicated 
column, “My New York,” for King Features and is the author of 
two previously published books: The World Ends at Hoboken 
and The Big Drag. He writes short stories for Cosmopolitan, 
Esquire, Ladies’ Home Journal and Today’s Woman. He has one 
son whom he describes as “‘clever, sly, brilliant, cunning: a carbon 
of his father.” 

From such an author the book he has produced is inevitable. 
It is reasonably good journalese about a town that deserves better 
and yet is a natural for a journalist. Here is an incredible and 
vivid account of life in America’s most raucous spa during a 
century-and-a-half of its existence. It begins with the coming 
to Saratoga of Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne during the Revolu- 
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tionary War and ends with Governor ‘Tom Dewey’s Grand 
Jury probe. 

In between are sandwiched artful stories of Honest John 
Morrissey, one-time barroom bouncer who brought gambling and 
racing to Saratoga; of Dick Canfield, America’s most famous 
gambler; of the dandy, Berry Wall, Bet-a-Million Gates, Dia- 
mond Jim Brady, Lillian Russell, Commodore Vanderbilt. The 
book descends to the ’20’s and ’30’s when such lesser men as 
Arnold Rothstein, Lucky Luciano and Joe Adonis stood in shoes 
they were not worthy to fill. There is even occasional mention 
of the creatures around whom Saratoga life supposedly rotated, 
the mighty bangtailkMan O’War, Jim Dandy, Red Rain. 
There are good stories told in such a way that one is sure 
much that is true and necessary has been omitted, much over- 
played, something even invented all for the sake of the story. 
The living, breathing men and women are hardly here but Mel 
Heimer’s version of them is slick, readable. 

This is a book that adds little to our understanding of one 
of the most fascinating symptoms of American culture, but it 
at least gathers between boards some of the old yarns. 


Albany, N.Y. DoroTHy YALTER. 
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EDITED BY 
JANET R. MACFARLANE 


Mr. Keck has written the following article especially for 
curators of small museums who do not have access ordinarily, 
to technical information or advice on: what to do when bloom 
appears on a painted surface, how to remove excessive dirt from 
a painting, how to care for damaged pictures. It is understand- 
able that when an oil painting arrives in a dirty condition, some 
well-meaning soul will scrub it with soap and water. However, 
that is one of the worst things to do, for such treatment some 
times ruins the painting. As the expansion coefficients of canvas 
and paint are quite different, water may cause the canvas to 
stretch and the paint is lifted, causing dollars worth of damage. 
Cleaning procedures require knowledge and caution, and the 
services of an experienced person are not prohibitive in cost. 
For those who wish to read further on the subject Mr. George 
Stout’s book The Care of Pictures, published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press in 1948, is also recommended. 


THE CARE OF PAINTINGS 


by SHELDON Keck * 


The curator and collector will always be faced with problems 
in the conservation of their pictures, some routine, some unusual. 
There is often little they can do but call in the conservator 
in time. On the other hand they can sometimes perform the 
preventive measures necessary to maintain their present condi- 
tion. It is with this in mind that I have written this article, 
but a word of warning seems appropriate at the very beginning. 
Cleaning procedures require knowledge and experience of the 
structure and materials of paintings as well as the effects of 


* Adapted for us by the author from his original article, The Care and 
Cleaning of Pictures, published in the Bulletin of the Brooklyn Museum, 
October, 1949. Mr. Keck is restorer at the Brooklyn Museum and_ is 
recognized as one of the top men in his field. 
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cleaning agents on them. Therefore, it cannot be too forcetully 
stressed that paintings of aesthetic, monetary or sentimental 
value should be cleaned by a qualified, professional conservator. 
Phe simple cleaning procedures described later are, as a rule, 
safe but if there seems any doubt of their outcome they should 
not be attempted. 

Paintings have been painted on a variety of materials with 
a wide range of media and pigments. They are extremely com- 
plex in structure and though they are composed of generally 
similar materials, the mixtures used and the methods of their 
application differ widely. Paintings by the same artist, exposed to 
different environments may require totally different treatment. 
Ihere are no set cure-alls which can be blindly followed in the 
work of preserving paintings, but there are certain general pro 
cedures which can serve as guiding principles. 

Most of us are inclined to think of a painting as having only 


two dimensicns. Artists, especially contemporary painters with 


their interests in preserving the picture plane, think in_ this 
way, and museum catalogues invariably describe even thick 
panel paintings as having just height and width. As a matte 
of fact, paintings, no matter on what they are painted, have 
three physical dimensions. And it is within this third dimension 
that we must look to understand much of the deterioration 
which takes place. The third dimension is often so slight com- 
pared to the height and width that it is only when we actually 
section a portion of it and magnify it several times that we 
realize how complex a structure it can have. (Fig. 1). 

Paintings which hang in frames in our homes, are usually 
executed on a support of paper, cardboard, wood or sized canvas. 
Phe support is the carrier of .the more fragile films, including 
the paint, which lie on it and is required to give strength to the 
whole. If the support is of sized fabric, it is stretched on a wooden 
frame called a stretcher, in the inside corners of which, keys 
(triangular wedges of wood) are often inserted to permit 
additional tightening of the fabric. Except in the case of water 
colors on paper, the support is generally prepared for receiving 
the paint with a ground or priming. The priming is a mixture 
of a pigment, white or colored, with glue, oil or oil-glue binding 
medium which holds the pigment particles together as well as 
to the support. In recent times it has been customary to add a 
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Fig. 1. Enlarged diagram of cross-sections of two paintings showing stratified 
structure: A—transparent surface film, B—paint film often composed of several 
strata, C—the priming or ground, D—the support of fabric (above) and of 
wood (below) . 





Fig. 2a. Above, detail showing drying cracks. Shrinkage of 
the paint film in drying has torn the paint apart reveal 
ing the white priming beneath. 

Fig. 2b. Right, detail showing age cracks. Expansion and 


contraction of the support has caused the priming and 
paint to crack. 


Fig. 2c. Left, detail showing age cracks and circular cracks resulting from pressure against 


either the face or the reverse of the painting. 


Although no buckling has occurred, the 
cracks are imbedded with grime. 


Fig. 2d. Right, removal of varnish and 


dirt from the cracks has rendered them less dis- 
figuring although they are still present. 








Fig. 3. Detail showing cleavage and losses within the boundaries of age cracks, the ultimate result 
of continued movement of the support which has weakened the attachment of priming to the 
fabric. 





Fig. 4a & b. Procedure recommended in framing an oil painting on canvas. 


Fig. 4a. Above, painting on canvas protected around its edges by attaching strips of wood 
with screws. The strips project about 4 inch beyond the face of the painting. 


Fig. 4b. Below, The reverse of the above painting in its frame, showing: A—brass straps 
screwed to frame to secure painting, B—Strips of wood (described in 4a above) , C—pulp 
board backing attached with screws to the stretcher. 


Brass strap 


Wood Strip 


Backing 











Fig. 5. Conservator cleaning a painting in the Brooklyn Museum Restoration Laboratory. The 
canvas must be evenly supported from the back or reverse. Extra swabs charged with cleansing 
agent must be very gently and lightly applied. 
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small percentage of what is called a plasticizer to the priming 
mixture to keep it flexible and pliant. The priming isolates the 
support from the paint to give a paintable, more continuous and 
evenly absorbing surface as well as a more luminous material 
under the paint. Very occasionally no priming is present, the 
paint lying directly on the wood panel or canvas sized with clear 
gelatine or animal glue. Today and for the past century artists 
have bought their canvas and panels already primed. Large 
bolts of fabric of linen, cotton or jute, already sized and primed 
are sold in rolls by the manufacturer to the art supply dealer 
who sells it by the yard or already stretched. It is only necessary 
to apply the paint. 

The paint film which rests on the priming consists of pigment 
in a medium which holds the color in suspension while wet, and 
binds it to the surface when dry. The pigments are finely 
divided particles of mineral or organic matter, most of which 
are permanent although some are affected and change under 
sunlight or the action of certain gases present in the air. The 
medium used gives the technique its name. Water color 
has gum arabic in water as a medium. Oil paintings, which 
compose the large part of this study, are executed in pigments 
ground in a “drying” oil, like linseed, poppy or walnut oil. 
Resinous substances of which varnishes are composed are often 
added to impart greater luster and brilliance to the paint. The 
tempera medium is prepared from yolk of egg and is essentially 
an emulsion of egg oils, albumin and water. Hence other man- 
made emulsions of oils and resins with water are also called 
temperas. The paint film may consist of a series of layers 
applied one over the other as the painting progressed. The 
film or layers may range from rich paint, composed of a high 
proportion of medium to pigment, to lean paint containing 
barely enough medium to hold the pigment particles. The 
paint film is frequently protected by a surface film of transparent 
resin or wax applied as a varnish to protect the paint ‘from 
grime, gases and moisture and also to give it greater depth of 
color as well as an even lustre. 


In its simplest terms a painting almost always has a structure 
similar to that described above, but it may have other additions 
which increase its complexity, either applied by the artist 
or at a later time. One can comprehend from this rather 
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general description of the structure of paintings, that a treat- 
ment which might have a preservative effect on one type might 
completely ruin another. Impurities and differences in refine- 
ment of the oils and resins used in the structure may react 
unpredictably to time and treatment. 

Conservation and restoration have as their primary aim the 
maintenance and presentation of a painting as nearly as possible 
as it looked when the artist finished it. The inclusion of the 
phrase “‘as nearly as possible” indicates that due consideration 
be given to the action of time and environment upon it. We 
can divide the processes involved in the treatment of a painting 
into three rather distinct parts, all of which may be performed, 
but which do not necessarily have a direct relationship, one 
to the other. I call them—preservation—revelation and com- 
pensation. 

The first, preservation, involves processes which actually 
contribute to the continued existence of the paint, priming and 
support and which avoid treatment or conditions promoting 
decay and deterioration. I believe that this is the most import- 
ant part and presents the greatest problem to the conservator, 
the curator and the owner of paintings. 

The second, revelation, is no more than cleaning, that is, the 
removal of discolored surface films, later paint and dirt from 
the surface of a painting. This is a delicate operation requiring 
skill and care. Though necessary in presenting the painting 
truthfully and to its best advantage, it seldom contributes to 
its actual preservation. Occasionally, however, removal of a 
surface film is definitely required to prevent disintegrating 
action on the paint. For the public in general, this is the most 
exciting phase of treatment and the one which arouses the 
most debate. The cleaning process alone does not prolong the 
lives of the paintings, and if cleaning is incorrectly performed 
the result can be disastrous. The original paint which can 
never be replaced adequately, may be abraded and removed. 
Usually a distinction can be made between later paint and 
original paint by means of microscopic examination and the 
difference in their reaction to ultra-violet and infra-red radia- 
tions. When there is any doubt about this distinction no paint 
should be removed. 

The third part, compensation, means the replacement, 
inpainting or restoration of areas which are missing. Many 
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discussions have arisen among curators and restorers regarding 
this phase of treatment. But here, if materials have been used 
which will not harm the. original paint and which may be 
removed without endangering the original paint, compensation 
neither adds to nor detracts from the continued existence of 
the original. Involved here for the owner and restorer are 
artistic problems of judgment, integrity and taste. Few collect- 
ors or curators would agree, in every case, regarding the exact 
extent and type of compensation which paintings require. Few 
conservators would perform exactly the same kind of inpainting 
on the same painting. No one person is qualified to say that 
only one way is just or correct. In the long run, if the com- 
pensation may be safely removed, the problem of how it is 
performed is of little importance as far as the preservation of 
the painting is concerned. 

It is less with the arts of cleaning or compensation that I 
am concerned here, but rather with the techniques of preserva- 
tion. These may be divided into two phases, namely, preventive 
measures taken to maintain the present condition and direct 
treatment performed on the painting to repair the ravages of 
time. The former involves care in framing, handling, hanging 
and crating for shipment and includes air conditioning and the 
cleaning of air, and also the recognition of symptoms which 
indicate the need for direct preservative treatment. A curator 
in a museum or individual owner must be aware of these symp- 
toms. 

A new painting in good condition will, just as a result of time 
alone, begin to deteriorate. The drying process, sets up internal 
stresses in the film. Absorption of oxygen increases its weight 
and bulk and with a thick film overbalanced with oil, surface 
drying causes wrinkling of the film. A gradual loss in weight 
follows the initial increase and shrinkage causes the film to 
rupture, if oil and pigment are improperly balanced or if the 
internal tension set up in drying is greater than the bond be- 
tween priming and paint. An over-rich or unseasoned ground 
often leads to this type of cracking. These cracks have been called 
drying cracks (Fig. 2a) and cease forming after the drying pro- 
cess has been carried to completion. This process in an oil paint- 
ing may continue over a period of years or decades. No pre- 
ventive treatment for them is known other than proper and 
careful procedure on the part of the artist. They are to be found 
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in oil paintings of such sound craftsmen in the American field, 
for instance, as Copley and Ralph Earl. Unless the cracks are 
very extensive and of very wide aperture, the painting does not 
suffer in appearance. Where they interfere, compensation by 
inpainting may be employed. 


As the painting continues to age both the paint film and prim- 
ing lose flexibility and become brittle. Expansion and contraction 
of the support, due to absorption and release of moisture from 
the atmosphere create further stresses which gradually induce 
another kind of cracking. These cracks have been given the 
name of age cracks (Fig. 2b) and are caused by mechanical 
forces outside of the paint layers themselves. They usually start 
in the priming and work their way up through the paint. They 
cannot be entirely prevented, but a stabilization of the support 
by impregnation with a moisture proof material helps to remove 
their cause and reduces their extension. Cracks of a very simi- 
lar nature are also caused by mechanical means, due to pressure 
or sudden shock on either the reverse or face of a canvas (Fig.2c), 
in extreme cases the canvas itself may be ruptured by the blow. 
Others are caused by accidental wetting of the canvas with water, 
by writing with chalk or pencil on the reverse or by pasting labels 
directly on the canvas. These latter kinds of cracking or rup- 
ture can be definitely prevented by proper protection and hand- 
ling of the painting. 

Age cracks, while disfiguring, in that they are not part of 
the original artistic conception, do not usually detract to any 
marked degree from its aesthetic quality. In many cases removal 
of imbedded dirt eliminates their disfiguring effect (Fig. 2d). 
But their presence may often indicate the beginning of further 
deterioration which is definitely detrimental. Continued 
dimensional changes in the support of canvas or panel result 
in distortions of the surface and the production of cleavage in 
the weakest part of the structure, usually where the priming 
joins the support. Shrinkage of the paint or surface film even 
where drying cracks have not formed results in cupping and 
curling along edges of the age cracks. Shrinkage of the support 
produces cleavage pockets between priming and canvas. Even- 
tually the bond between support and priming is completely 
lost and the upper layers chip off leaving voids (Fig. 3). 

The curator or owner though he is seldom qualified to perform 
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the actual conservation should train himself to know the symp- 
toms before the loss takes place and should call in a conservator 
to perform the treatment necessary to prevent its occurrence. 
Lining of paintings on canvas is the indicated procedure. It 
appears to me that the use of wax-resin adhesive is at present 
preferable to any other because its penetration reattaches the 
loose priming and because its impermeability to moisture 
prevents expansion and contraction resulting from humidity 
changes. Infusion and sealing of panels with wax reduces the 
instability of wood in a similar manner. 

Combinations of drying cracks and age cracks can be much 
more complicated in their formation and appearance than I 
have presented them. They may form simultaneously where 
paint is unusually thick or composed of a series of slow drying 
layers. Shrinkage of heavy paint films can cause V-shaped cracks 
running down to the priming. Age cracks form in these valleys 
because they become the weakest part of the structure. Lining 
of this type of painting on canvas may or may not prove ade- 
quate to stop the internal forces which promote this type of 
cracking. In extreme cases mounting with wax-resin or a 
thermoplastic resin on a rigid support, such as those made 
from pressed wood fibres may be attempted as a last resort. 
Where the cracks are extremely disfiguring they can be filled 
with wax or gesso and the fillings inpainted. 

Frequent handling, packing and shipping of paintings owned 
by museums presents a slightly different problem to the museum 
curator than to the private owner. However, this is more a 
matter of degree than anything else. Ruptures, punctures and 
cracking due to mechanical pressure or water can be avoided 
by careful handling, hanging and packing. Where a rupture 
of the canvas support has already occurred and a conservator 
is not immediately available, a temporary repair of adhesive 
or masking tape may be applied to the reverse to hold the 
edges of the rupture together and prevent further loss. The 
painting must be placed face down on a smooth clean surface 
before application of the tape. Fifty percent of the mechan- 
ical accidents can be prevented by attaching a stiff outer support 
to the reverse side of the stretcher (Fig. 4b). This not only 
prevents the canvas being pressed or hit from the reverse, but 
discourages handling of the framed painting by its stretcher. 
It also prevents the accumulation of dust and objects between 
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the stretcher and canvas. Mill board, heavy cardboard or light 
plywood screwed (not nailed) to the stretcher is an excellent 
precaution. Wedges used to “key out” the stretcher should 
first be firmly fixed with wire or the wax-resin adhesive to prevent 
their coming loose and falling between the stretcher and canvas. 
Paintings are fixed in their frames by the use of metal straps, 
not nails, and the straps are screwed to the frame permitting 
easy and safe removal of the painting. Where the painting is 
small for the frame, strips of wood, light metal or plastic may 
be screwed to the stretcher on four sides (Fig. 4a). If they are 
allowed to project one-eighth inch above the plane of the 
picture surface they will prevent contact with the rabbet and 
rubbing of varnish or paint near the edges. With newly painted 
pictures this is particularly important since semi-dried paint 
will often adhere to the rabbet. 

The way a painting is hung may add considerably to its preser- 
vation. The wires and hardware used should be strong enough 
to more than carry its weight. A painting hung over a fireplace, 
which is even occasionally used, may be exposed to excessive 
aridity as well as the discoloring effect of soot and unburned 
gases. This applies with greater force to a painting hung over a 
radiator, a very common practice which should always be 
avoided. 

To prevent the penetration of dirt and grime into the paint, 
paintings, unless covered with glass, require a protective surface 
film and periodic removal of surface dust. Dust may be removed 
every six months to a year by brushing the surface with a sable 
or camel hair brush. This should be done by someone who feels 
a responsibility toward the painting and should not be at- 
tempted, if after a careful examination in a good light, the paint 
shows signs of cleavage, looseness or curling. Frames should also 
be dusted with a soft brush, not a cloth or stiff brush, because of 
their proximity to the paintings they hold. 

With newly painted pictures it is customary to wait about 
a year to allow the paint surface to dry sufficiently before appli- 
cation of a varnish. A spirit varnish, the resin of which is soluble 
in solvents which do not act on dry oil paint is suitable. Damar 
and mastic resins have long been used and are considered ap- 
propriate. More recently we have found that the equally soluble 
synthetic resins, isobutyl and butyl methacrylate polymers, are 
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preferable in that they show less discoloration with time and 
have less tendency to bloom. They are applied in thin coatings, 
by spray or brush, in solution with turpentine or petroleum 
naptha or xylene. ‘The amount of resin for this purpose is up to 
5% of the solvent. Most old paintings already have a surface film 
or series of layers of damar, mastic or copal which tends on 
aging to become brittle, crack and turn a translucent yellow 
color. It may finally become quite opaque and may exert stress 
on the paint film requiring its removal for protective as well 
as aesthetic reasons. 

Most owners of paintings of any period are at some time faced 
with the problem of cleaning, other than the removal of surface 
dirt. If removal of the surface film seems indicated a trained 
and experienced specialist should carry out this trestment aud 
the owner should keep himself informed of exactly what was 
done. It is customarv when any treatment is performed in the 
cleaning and preservation of a painting that the conservator 
give q complete report of his procedure and that photographs 
accompany it when they add to its understanding. Where the re- 
mova! of a resinous film is not involved, the owner can clean 
off greasy accretions and grime from a neglected picture and 
noticeably improve its appearance. The painting should first be 
removed from its frame and examined carefully for structural 
weaknesses. If the condition is satisfactory and the paint thor- 
oughly dry, the use of rectified spirits of turpentine and petro- 
leum naphtha mixed in equal parts and applied with swabs of 
cotton wool is safe. As the swab picks up dirt and grease it is 
replaced with a fresh one (Fig. 5). Because of its mildness, this 
mixture will not remove dirt or grime deposits which have 
achieved a thorough hold upon the resinous surface, nor will 
it remove the resin itself. A painting on canvas should be sup- 
ported from the reverse during any cleaning process with a board 
or series of cardboards equal in thickness to the stretcher, so 
that no undue pressure is applied to the surface. 

Another cleaning agent, perhaps more effective in the removal 
of incrusted deposits, is white cream furniture polish which has 
been recommended by Mr. Murray Pease of the Metropolitan 
Museum. These white furniture polishes, of which there are 
several available, consist of a wax emulsion in water. The emulsi- 
fying agent acts as a detergent aiding the water to loosen the 
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dirt, and has the advantage of leaving a protective film of wax 
on the surface which may be gently polished with a clean silk 
cloth. Great care must be taken to exert a minimum pressure on 
the painting when polishing the wax. The wax-emulsion may 
be applied with a cotton wool swab and should be wiped off 
before drying with clean dry cotton. 

As a rule, the use of water should be avoided, since it will often 
penetrate the most minute cracks with the result that the struc- 
ture is weakened due to partial dissolution of the size in the 
canvas. However, for pictures that are in sound condition though 
dirty, a non-caustic, soapless detergent several of which have 
been developed in recent years, may be applied in very dilute 
water solution by means of cotton swabs, rinsed carefully and 
wiped from the surface. Usually a .05 to 1% solution of the deter- 
gent in water will be found satisfactory. The swabs must not be 
too fully charged with the solution, greater control being pos- 
sible when they are squeezed out before applying. In perform- 
ing any process of cleaning, one must keep in mind the frag- 
ility of paint films and the danger of their being abraded, dis- 
solved or loosened by an inexperienced person. Unless the paint- 
ing is considered of little value by the owner it is wiser to have 
the cleaning performed by a professional worker. The use of soap 
solutions is not recommended since soap, which is invariably 
alkaline, may easily result in saponifying an apparently dry oil 
film, weakening or even removing it. None of the cleaning pro- 
cedures described above can be used on water color or pastel 
paintings because of their different binding media. 

The use of the naphtha-turpentine mixture or a detergent 
solution may leave the surface of the painting dull and dry in 
appearance. The application with a soft wide brush of a very 
thin layer of mastic or damar picture varnish will restore its 
luminosity and transparency. Care should be taken that the 
varnish be applied and permitted to dry in a room free of dust 
and draughts and under conditions of low relative humidity. Oils 
or petroleum jelly should not be rubbed or applied over the 
surface or reverse of a painting as is sometimes recommended. 
If drying oils or oil varnishes are used they darken and become 
partially opaque in time and are extremely difficult to remove. 
Non-drying oils of which petroleum is one, give no protection to 
the painting, but merely present a sticky surface which gathers 
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grime and dust. Balsams are sometimes recommended, to fresh- 
en the surface, but these also darken more and give less pro- 
tection than a thinly applied film of mastic or damar picture 
varnish. 

One cannot emphasize too strongly that the cleaning pro- 
cedures described above require knowledge, experience and 
caution in their use. If a painting is valued by its owner for 
sentimental, artistic, or monetary reasons it is always safer to 


leave it alone until it has been examined by a properly qualified 
person. 





STATEWIDE NEWS NOTES 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


THE SOCIETIES 


The regular monthly meeting of the ALBANy County His- 
TORICAL AssociATION, November 16, heard Dr. Benjamin Boss, 
Director of the Dudley Observatory, speak on the Observatory’s 
centennial. 


The 5Ist annual meeting of the AMERICAN JEWIsH HisTORICAL 
Society will convene at the Boston Public Library February 
14-15. An exhibit of early American Hebraica and Judaica has 
been specially arranged by the Boston Public Library and 
simultaneously an exhibit will open at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, of early American Jewish portraits and silver. The 
principa! address will be delivered by Dr. Harold C. Case, presi- 
dent of Boston University on “A Cultural Pattern for a Better 
America.” 


The annual fall meeting of the AMERICAN StupIEs AssOCIATION 
of New York State was held at the University of Rochester Sat- 
urday, December 6. Stuart Gerry Brown, Dean of the Maxwell 
School of Citizenship, Syracuse University, is president of the 
organization and Albert V. House, Harpur College, Endicott, 
secretary-treasurer. 


A New York Educational Television Institute was held at 
Union College, Schenectady, on November 12 and 13 in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the AssociATION OF COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE OF New York. Union president 
Carter Davidson presided at the opening luncheon and addresses 
by John Myers, Chancellor, Board of Regents, State of New 
York; Lewis A. Wilson, Commissioner of Education, State of 
New York; Carroll V. Newsom, Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher Education, State of New York; and John Cranford 
Adams, President of Hofstra College, were alternated with tele- 
vision demonstrations and discussions. Kay Kyser, noted radio 
star, was in charge of the Problems Clinic. 


The Nassau County Historicat Society is planning an ex- 
hibit of the antique collections of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lear- 
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mouth of Hempstead as a fund-raising project for the collection 
of finances toward the upkeep of the old Saddle Rock (Great 
Neck) Mill. April 11-12 have been tentatively chosen as the dates. 


A lecture by Milton Halsey Thomas, co-editor with Allan 
Nevins of the Diary of George Templeton Strong, on “Mid- 
Nineteenth Century Life in New York” and sub-titled “More 
revelations from the Diary of George Templeton Strong,” was 
the Wednesday, November 5, program of the New-York His- 
TORICAL Society. The St. Nicholas Eve program of the society, 
December 5, featured an illustrated lecture by Loring McMillen, 
director of the Staten Island Historical Society, on “The Old 
Home Restored.” 


An outstanding collection of early American pottery and 
glass, the bequest of Mrs. J. Insley Blair, is included in the 
Recent Accessions exhibit opened December 7 in the society’s 
galleries. Other important acquisitions on display are an unusual 
portrait of Lord Cornbury, Governor of New York 1701-1708, 
a group of paintings, letters and papers relating to Albert 
Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury (1801-13), and the Gallatin 
family, and a portrait bust of Jeremiah Dodge sculptured in 
wood by his son Charles H. Dodge. Both the sculptor and 
subject were famous New York ship figurehead carvers. 

Plans have been completed at the society for the Sunday after- 
noon concert series during the 1952-53 winter season. Included 
in the series will be concerts by the Woodstock String Quartet, 
the New Jersey Chamber Music Guild and the Charles Pope 
Choristers. The first of the concerts was held December 7 and 
the concluding one will be March 22. 

On January 6 Col. Paul H. Downing, Coach Consultant for 
Colonial Williamsburg, discussed “The Story of Pleasure Car- 
riages.”” 


The Onemwa Historicat Society, Utica, recently received a 
noteworthy gift in the form of 180 bound volumes of business 
records of the Juilliard Mills of New York Mills, New York. 


A sound film “The Longhouse People” was shown at the 
Friday, October 10, meeting of the ONONDAGA HIsTorIcaAL Asso- 
CIATION, Syracuse, at which time new museum cases on the 
sequence of various Indian cultures, and Iroquois and earlier 
Indian artifacts, arranged by Eleanor and Bob Moyer and Bill 
Gallipeau, volunteer workers at the museum, were first shown. 
On October 24 the society was co-sponsor at the Ninth Historical 
Art Exhibition of the Associated Artists of Syracuse. On Novem- 
ber 14 Arthur J. Brewster, dean of Syracuse advertising men, 
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talked on “Mystic Krewe of Ka-Noo-No: A Reminiscence of 
Karnival Days When Kings and Queens Ruled in Syracuse.” 


The Tuesday, October 21, meeting of the Upper SUSQUEHANNA 
HistoricaL Society heard David Ellis, Professor of History, 
Hamilton College, speak on “The Yankee Invasion.” On 
November 12 Walter L. Hunt, a member of the committee 
appointed by the Unadilla Rotary Club to revise and re-issue 
Francis W. Halsey’s History of Unadilla discussed this project 
at the society’s session. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A mimeographed list of 217 projects in State and Local His- 
torical Research Progress in 1951 has been issued by the Division 
of Archives and History, State Historian Albert B. Corey, Direc- 
tor, Albany. It includes replies received through March 20, 1951, 
from local historians, historical societies, librarians and college 
and universities in New York State and includes work under- 
taken for advanced degrees, subjects of localized interest carried 
on by town and village historians, publications in local news- 
papers and periodicals, publications in book or pamphlet form, 
and collections of materials and information for further research. 
Materials are listed alphabetically by author’s last name. Copies 
of this list and further communication about addresses of 
authors and additional details on the nature of the research 
project may be obtained from Dr. Corey's office. 


The first annual get-together of old-timers in the Ausable 
Valley was held on November 3 at the Red Barn Museum, 
Keene, and at the home of Mrs. Marjorie L. Porter, City His- 
torian of Plattsburgh and an associate editor of North Country 
Life. Seventeen persons were present to reminisce while par- 
taking of cider and doughnuts, and to put their signatures on a 
recording. The combined ages of the fourteen oldest men was 
846 years. 

Mrs. Porter also calls the attention of readers of New York 
History to the fact that a title has been officially given to the 
collection of material sponsored by the historical departments 
of Clinton and Essex Counties and to be known now as the Porter 
North Country Collection of Lore and Ballads. The collection 
is housed in Mrs. Porter’s home, 100 Rugar Street, Plattsburgh. 
The material, gathered over a period of twelve years, is filed 
under such titles as stories of Joe Call; Lorenzo Dow; Lake 
Champlain sea serpent; famous guides, hunters, trappers, stage- 
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drivers, hotel keepers, surveyors, boatmen, etc. Tall tales are 
included in the collection as well as old beliefs, sayings, place 
names, folk medicines and data on early industries. 


A pamphet containing 110 questions and answers on the 
Mohawk Valley has just been issued by the Department of 
History and Archives of Montgomery County whose address is 
the Old Court House, Fonda, New York. Edward J. Sheehan, 
County Historian, has been chairman of the committee prepar- 
ing the pamphlet. 


The town of Hartwick celebrated the sesquicentennial of its 
founding, Friday through Sunday, October 10-12, 1952, with com- 
memorative services in all town churches, an historical parade, 
band concert, football game, sesquicentennial dance, formal 
historical program and an exhibit of articles illustrating the 
history of the town. Roy L. Butterfield, formerly principal of 
Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, was chairman of the 
event and the principal talk at the formal session was given by 
Dr. Louis C. Jones, director of this Association. 


A reception in honor of the new director of the Schenectady 
Museum, Donald S. Smith and Mrs. Smith, was held at the 
museum on September 17. Mr. Smith, after serving an appren- 


ticeship at the Cooperstown museums, was formerly employed 
at Old Sturbridge Village before coming to Schenectady. At the 
October 7 meeting of the society George Campbell, Assistant 
Curator of the Farmers’ Museum, spoke on the broom corn 
industry and broom making. 


PERSONALS 


The Buffalo Historical Society has as its new director Dr. 
Wilbur H. Glover, associated for the past few years with the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin as Field Representative 
and Chief of Administrative Services. Dr. Glover succeeds Dr. 
Robert W. Bingham, long trustee of this Association. 


Albert C. Elmer, graduate student in American History at St. 
Lawrence University, was awarded the first annual fellowship of 
the Fort Ticonderoga Museum and made assistant librarian in 
the museum for the summer season of 1952. Mr. Elmer is a 
native of Adams Center, New York. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 
DIRECTOR’S PAGE 


The next issue of New York History will carry the essence 
of my annual report to the Trustees. At this point 1 would like 
to give you a birdseye view of 1953 and the events that I can date 
with some confidence at this time: 

The Farmers’ Museum will be opened on the 25th of April 
and there will be meetings of teachers and the Catskill District 
of Yorkers here in Cooperstown. 

The Statewide Yorker Convention will be held in Saratoga 
on May 8th and 9th and will visit the Spa and Saratoga Battle- 
field at Schuylerville (Old Saratoga). 

On or about June 13th we will dedicate the Druggist Shop 
at The Farmers’ Museum with the cooperation of the New 
York State Pharmaceutical Association. 

July 5-11 the Seminars on American Culture, more of which 
later. 

August 4th and 5th are the dates tentatively set for The 
Farmers’ Museum Junior Show. 

In mid-August I am hoping that again we can combine with 
Vermont for the Champlain Valley Historians meeting and we 
are hoping, though there is nothing certain about it yet, that the 
session can be held on the steamer, “Ticonderoga,” which would 
get us back to Ti in time for the Indian Festival on the evening 
of August 14th. 

The annual Meeting will be held in Cooperstown during the 
first week in September and the core of that program will center 
around the dedication of the Lippitt Homestead at The Farmers’ 
Museum. This is the famhouse and barn which we have brought 
in and reconstructed and in which the activities of frontier farm 
life will be carried on. 

From October 7 through 13 the Esther Stevens Brazer Guild 
will hold its annual meeting with us and will put on special 
exhibits of early examples of the decorative arts and examples 
of their own reproduction. 

Plans for the Seminars are still in a tentative stage but in 
general we can assume the following: 

There will be eight sections and at present it looks as though 
they would be something like this— 

Dr. Corey will have a course for Local Historians which will 
concern itself with writing a historical script for radio, getting 
up a show for television, and there will be present an expert on 
the problem of recording oral history. 
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Dr. Guthe will again leau a group surveying the relations ol 
schools and museums. This is designed for both teachers and 
museum personnel. 

Professor Thelma James of Wayne University, Detroit, a past 
President of the American Folklore Society, will join Professor 
Harold W. Thompson also a past President of A. F. S., and 
others in offering a course on the folklore of the Americans who 
caught the later boats, with special emphasis on the uses to 
which this material can be put. Stress will be placed upon the 
folklore of those of Italian, Slavic, German and Jewish heritages. 

Dean Eric Faigle and Professor Robert Rayback of Syracuse 
University will present a revised offering of their course, known 
last year as “Reading the Landscape,” in which they seek to 
teach participants how to look at the landscape so they may see 
the past written on the face of the land. This year the group 
will use buses instead of private cars and the course will, un 
questionably, prove as popular as it was in 1952. 

Mrs. Emily Heath, who is now President of the Brazer Guild, 
will lead another course in early decorative techniques, with 
emphasis on wall stencils and the painting and stencilling ot 
tin and furniture. 

Miss MacFarlane and Virginia Parslow, of our own staff, will 
have a small restricted Seminar on early frontier household 
activities to be held in the Lippitt Homestead, baking in the bee 
hive oven, dyeing, carding, spinning and weaving, making 
candles, churning butter and making cheese, washing and iron 
ing with the early equipment. 

Two other courses are not yet set. One will concern itself with 
pictorial Americana and the other I am calling at the moment 
in my rough notes by a terribly stuffy title, namely “The Least 
Common Dencminators in the Folk History of the Central At 
lantic States,” which will feature Carl Carmer and Marshall 
Fishwick. I am trusting that an inspiration will save us from 
this mouthful and suggest something less pompous and more 
humane. 

Final word of all this will come to you by mail early in April 
but I thought you might like a peek behind the scenes at this 
early date. 





EDWIN MOREY WATERBURY 
1884-1952 


‘TrRusTEF, NEw York STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 





In sorrow and with a sense of loss your Trustees have passed 
the following motion upon the death of Mr. Waterbury which 
occurred December 30, 1952: 


WHEREAS, Edwin Morey Waterbury served as a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation from 1947 to the time of his death, contributing in many 
ways to the forwarding of our purposes; And 


WHEREAS, He had for many years been the moving spirit in 
the Oswego Historical Association, leading that organization to 
a forward position in the historical societies‘of the State; And, 


WHEREAS, Most particularly, he had served his city and 
community as a citizen of integrity, wisdom and enthusiasm, 
contributing to the educational, cultural and patriotic move- 


ments of his time; Therefore, Be It 


RESOLVED, That the Board of Trustees of the New York 
State Historical Association remember him with affection and 
esteem and convey to his family their profound sense of loss; 


And Be It Further 
RESOLVED, that this resolution be made a part of the 
Minutes of the Meeting and a copy sent to his family. 
New York City 
February 7, 1953 











THE EMBATTLED 
FARMERS: A Masso- 
chusetts Countryside in 
the American Revolu- 
tion 

Lee N. Newcomer 


A telling and thorough exam- 
ination of the social and eco- 
nomic structure of western Massa- 
chusetts during the American 
Revolution. This book pictures 
the role of the town-meeting 
man, and includes discussions of 
inflation and the start of separa- 
tion between church and state. 
The recounting of relevant hu- 
morous incidents, the sketches of 
families, and the analysis of the 
meaning of revolution give both 
human interest and exceptional 
stature to the book. 


A King’s Crown Press publication 
3. 





JOHN WISE, 
EARLY AMERICAN 
DEMOCRAT 


George A. Cook 


An extraordinary country 
preacher by the name of John 
Wise lived in New England from 
1652 to 1725. Chaplain in two 
military expeditions, leader in 
protest against arbitrary taxes, 
petitioner for victims of the 
Salem witchcraft trials, defender 
of democracy in the govern- 
ment of church and _ state, 
writer of satire and persuasive 
argument, John Wise was a man 
of great force of mind and 
character. This is the first biogra- 
phy of the witty, liberal minister, 
a democrat in both action and 
thought. 


A King’s Crown Press publication 
‘0 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway 


New York 27, N. Y. 











New York State Historic2! Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single paymient of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 

JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 


Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 


with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 


Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 


FELLOWSHIPS 
Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 


Dixon Ryan Fox. An annual prize is given for the best paper on New York 
history submitted by a college student. 


SEMINARS 
The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 


an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
inteiests with nationally known experts. 


CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES . 

The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 


Lore are affiliated with the Association. 
THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








